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SUCCESS AT LAST. 


THE IDEAL PENCIL SHARPENER. 


PRICE, $3.50, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Anybody who can turn a crank can sharpen 
a pencil. It will not break the points. A soft 
blue pencil can be brought to a needle point 
without breaking. It makes less noise, Jess 
dust, and sharpens the pencil quicker and 
neater than any machine yet devised. 

Ten revoiutions of the crank will sharpen a 
new pencil. 

Two revolutions of the crank will sharpen a 


dull one. 
SOLE IMPORTERS 


For W. & A. K. Johnston's Celebrated Wall Maps and 
Globes. 


Manufacturers of the Best School Ink, 
3 (Used exclusively in the Public Schools of Chicago, Buffalo, and other large cities, 
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J. Mi Ole ott & Co, 


e Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. Successors to W. A.OLMSTED. 78 Fifth Ave., NEW ae 
eee ae, at 








The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils, 


“It sSives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharp- 
ener.’ It does the work weil and quickly. This lart is of great 
importance for school work. This ‘Sharpener’ is in satisfactory use 
in very many of the cities and towns of the State. From what I 
personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully con- 
vinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In 
fact I do not believe that there is any other which at all compares 
with this one for use either in the school or the office.’’ 

JOEL D, MILLER, 





Price, $3.50. Member of Mass, Siate Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass, 





Buy of the manufacturer direct; save discounts 
y 


FLAGS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Best American Bunting. 
Lowest prices inthe U.8. 


2x3 ft., $ .75|/8x15 ft., $7.60 





23 xt 1.05|/8x16 ** 7.90 

Y Not > Toy, 3x5 1,60/9x15 “8.70 
3x6 ** 1,90)10x15 ** 9.20 

Machine. 4x6 ‘* 2.22) 9x18** 10.25 
— 5)10x18 ** 10.85 

rcu Sent on receipt of 4x8 ‘ 5 10x20 ** 11.90 
Ci lars Price or C. O. D. 5x8 ‘ Q)12x20** 14 20 


5) 12x25 ** 17.55 
5 per cent, disconnt 6x9 * 7)15x25 ** 21.00 
Needed in every Home and School. whencash accompa- 6x10‘ 25|15x30 ** 25.00 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the nies the order. 6x12‘* 5.00/20x30 ** 33.00 


Tx12* F enlone ue te 2 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of Mention School Board ixlo" 5.60)20x36 © 39.00 


lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. Journal. a 6.50) 20x40 ** 43.75 
Sx 25/26x40 ** 56.00 


wa nny ABDC COMPANY: YA IOEL & CO,, 88 NASSAU St... 


a 

. 
5x10** 3.7 
i 8 
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20 CENTS ricostst efi Por ine utes we will send 


OUR CATAL ive ‘of office supy es 18 filled with s bare 





aking order 


prepa 





memorandums er the Phone, # > e- 
EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 
School & Office Supply Co., grana Rapids, Mich. 








GLOBES, TELLURIANS, CUBE ROOT BLOCKS, ETC., ETC. 


Excellent Goods at Lowest Prices. 


SHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 





When Perplexed as to Where to Find a Strong Teacher for a Vacancy 


Write, telephone or telegraph us and we will take pleasure in recommending a few 
carefully selected candidates We never ‘‘flood’’ with applicants and never recom 
mend unless we have Teachers possessing the required qualifications Our list con- 
tains competent and experienced University, College, Conservatory and Normal 
School Graduates, Specialists and Combination Teachers. Established 18 years 


CENTRAL TEACHERS BUREAU (Edward C. Dixon), : 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


NOAH LEONARD, A. M., Manager, 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Kincergartep; Primary (ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade); Grammar 
Ww anted, Teachers— /, 5th. 6th, 7th, 8th erade) ; Principals (Ward. Villiage, District 
High School; Special, of Drawing, Music, Pe snpmanship, Commercial Branches, Manuaj 


Training, Physical Culture, Stenography | 50 NORMAL and 


OUR FALTHFOL SERVICE Guarantees Satisfaction. college graduates 
wanted, 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parepts about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER. NO. 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 











TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E. 


Over 3,100 Pesitions Filled. Bend for Manual. 
Edward W. Fickett, Manager. 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








TT& »Props- 


5 oA pee St.. et ny 1 
Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il). 
U chee Bldg., Los An- 


geles. Send for Manual, 








Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 

WITHOUT CHARGE Recommends College and Normal Graduates and 
Specialists to Homes, Schools, and Colleges; fur- 

nishes catalogues and information of desirable schools. Has also Music and Art Bureau 


Rents and sells School Property. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, 3 FE, 14th St., 6. ¥. 
Primary Teachers wanted now. Manager. 





HOME TEACHERS’ ACGENCY,?” Washington St., BOSTON. 


Places Expert Teachers. New quarters; Added facilities; Expert service. Send for Manual 
E. J. Epmcnps, Mer. 








THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE, 0° o32 Wasnington st 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with schoo! officials 


BANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, provises Good senso tor tod Teachers 
AL AN Prosi 3 Good Schools for Good Teachers 
If in search of either, you may find it to your advantage to write us fully in 


regard to your wants. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Professors, Principals. Grade Teachers, Kindergartners a a 
Teachers furnished to Colleges, Schools and Pr ate I 


MRS. MARGARET M. PENTLAND. 
540 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


AN AGENGY acts eu TEACHERS WANTED: 25 Sts 
tells you about them THA itisaaked torecom-| Membership free. No charge to employers 


mend a teacher and recom- RECOMMENDS GUNSTON BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


mends you,thatis more. Ours 




















C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. Box 205 HANCOCK, MARYLANE 





K AND SCHOOL sueamERHORN& co 
SUPPLIES. $B Pag ath Street 


Write for Shermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency Blanks. Send for new Catalogue 








<< = Here is Something which Supplies a Long-Felt 
Want in the School Room. 


The 


Individual 
School 
Waste Poke 


Pat. Sept. 20,98. 





A Positive Necessity. 


Teaches Neatness and Clean 
ze : — a> liness; the Essentials of 
hanes Wanted Everywhere. Send stamp for particulars. Good Citizenship. 
A Saving of Time! Every teacher who tries to keep her floor free from litter, spends some 
time each day in baving a basket passed, or otherwise. They have also proved to be a quiet 
receptacle for pencils and rule. The Waste Pokes are in use in hundreds of schools where 
they have proved and are still proving a grand success. The only thing of the kind in ex 
istence. Patented, Manufactured and Sold by 


HESS & CURTISS, 


WARSAW, IND, 


We also manufacture 
Office and Fancy Waste Pokes. 








MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City 
MANUFACTURES SUPERIOR SCHOOL BELLS. 
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THE BALL BEARING DENSMORE. 


Gro 
oxo 
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bh 


Admiral Dewey’s 
letters will be writ- 
fy ten on a Ball Bear- 
ing Densmore just 


ordered for his pri- 
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Ball-Bearing, Easiest, Ouickest, Handiest, Most Durable. 


OUR FREE PAMPHLET OR ATRIAL OF OUR MACHINE CONVINCES. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., ‘xew vor.” 
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MANUFACTURERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


YAGGY’S GEOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO, 
AND CENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
211-213 MADISON STREET, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


CHICACO. 
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MERICAN 


GYPES. 
Visible Writing, 
Perfect Alignment. Speed, 
Simplicity, ee 


kI + writer @ 
= Tis, Tae Street. 
New York, 


See what the Schools are Doing that have Adopted the 
— BLICKENSDERFER 


$35. $50. 


High in quality. Low in price. 
The smallest and most compact, 
yet producing the finest quality 
of work of any machine on the 
market. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Interchangeable type, visible wetting. no 
ribbon, excellent manifolder, weight, 
= pounds, guaranteed in every 
espect. Send for catalogue. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. (0), 388 Brondway. iuew oR: 


') Factory, Stamford, Conn, 
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| The New Oxford School Desk. 


The Latest Improved and Most 
Modern Desk on the Market. 


Se He Ma MasMacMa tastes 
Roatochoekeaioetoetoctoetoete 


The mistakes and imperfections of other 
desks have been avoided in THE NEW 
OXFORD and its many new features com- 
bine to make it an ideal school desk, 
Made adjustable or non-adjustable as pre- 
ferred. No concern in America is as 
well conditioned to satisfy you on school furniture as we are. Send. for 
our catalogue. We will gladly mail it on application. 


DO YOU NEED A SET OF IAPS, 


Charts, a globe, or any of the many requisites for school room use? We 
are the largest handlers of these goods in the country and can supply your 
needs more promptly and better than anyone in the business. 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU WANT for the school room WE 
HAVE IT. 


DESKS, SUPPLIKS, in fact EVERYTHING. Be sure and send for 
our catalogue. It will interest you. 


o 2. 2 2 DD DD D © © © © © DD D & © & D @ 
CPO Pe Pere Pe eee ott otto ott 


American School Furniture Zo., 


Eastern Office: 111 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
Western Office: Washington St. and Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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AN OPEN BOOK... 








Vv 





Is the History of the 


‘olin Sten ot Preserving Books. 


| 5 aS i i hi, = a a= The book covers have been a saving to tax-payers of thousands 
Wh Wah) ea : BiLn/ — WH of dollars at a cost of but 3 per cent. of the value of the 
SAMPLES FREE! 





Books. Your School Board can Save Money and Increase 


the Life of the Books, 50 to 100 per cent., Promote Cleanli- 
ness and 


UNIFORMITY IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 





ORDER NOW! 


Hofden Patent Gook Eover Eo. 





P. O. Box 643-B. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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." 
| It’s Knowing How 
| That Counts. 
It's knowing how that counts in making school furniture. 
Our make wouldn't be holding the place they do if that quality wasn’t back 
of it. 
What do you suppose we've been doing this thirty years, growing from the 


very small beginning we did to the present enormous proportions, if we didn't | 
“know how” to make good school furniture? 

What is it to you? 

It's a whole lot if you want your school to be equal to the best. 


: 

: 

| sin i 
| | 


Thomas Kane & Co. Works, 


Eastern Office: 5 E. 18th St., New Vork. Western Office: 94 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Factory at RACINE, WIS. 
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We areSthe exclusive agents for 





Fe Tt iby 
Gregory Talc Black Boards, nh i | 
Crayon and Erasers. 


OOUOVYU 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Special and Standard 


MO.,U.S.A. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


For the Season of 1899 We Have Doubled Our Floor Space. 


Every foot of lumber used by us comes direct from the stump. 
There are no better goods than we make. 


Best material, best construction. 


Our desks cost less to maintain than any other desk made. 
a who a direct from us pay but ONE reasonable profit. 


f our goods 
We replace defective 


are not as represented, ship them b»ck at our cost. 


pieces without limit as to time. 


TRY 


US! 


Globes, Maps, Blackboards, a Full Line of Supplies at Very Low Prices. 


TEDL) 
Ree | 


red 


r 
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Get Samples and Prices. 


Mh Weare Dealers in Every: 


i thing for Schools. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


63-71 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





Givll Service Bureau Of Instruction. |: 


123 Fifth St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


We aid those who want to secure a 
position in the Civil Service Depart- 
ment. Warcreates a demand for large 
increase of employees. 





“The World Offers Homage to Thee,” 
Columbia 


In producing this desk the manufacturers were fortunate in the skilled and 
trained minds employed in its conception. 
to whom the world offers homage and is a credit to the name it bears. 


a factory producing nothing but school furniture, only trained specialists are employed 


in its manufacture. 


specialists in school furniture and, as a consequence, excel all others in this line 


If you are interested in school furniture it will pay you to get acquainted with 


“the Columbia people.” 


This is the best school desk on earth. 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, ‘%@ 


Eastern Office: 3 East Eighteenth St., New York. 


This is an age of specialists. 





Young men of good character wanted to | 
LEARN TELEGRAPHY, R. R. Bookkeeping and | 
Typewriting. This is endorsed by railway | 

icials as the most systematic and only per- 
fect institution of its kind in the United | 
States. We assist all graduates to a position. | 
No vacations. Wer Pay TEACHERS A Com- 
MISSION OF TEN DOLLARS for every student | 
entering this school through_their influence. 
Catalogue free. 


THE MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
OSHKOSH, - - WISCONSIN, 








The Gem of the 
School Room. 


Manufactured at 


It was happily named typical of a land 


The makers of this desk are 


Western Office: 94 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 















IF IT is 


TRE CHANDLER, 


IT 1s 
THE Beery. 


Adjustable school desks are no longer an experiment but in 
actual school-room use have demonstrated their usefulness and 
superiority. 

Almost any kind of an adjustable desk is superior to the old 
fashioned non-adjustable combined desk and seat, but the Chand- 
ler towers above them all. It is the model which all others try 
to imitate, but none have ever been able to produce anything that 
begins to approach itin general excellence. Thousandsof Chandler 
Adjustable Desks in use are daily demonstrating the need of adjust- 
able desks and the superiority of the Chandler above all others. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON IT 


that this is the best school desk on the market. If you have never 
used adjustable desks, and as a consequence are astranger to their 
merits, investigate the Chandler. 
Read the testimony of those who have used them. Give them 
a trial and you will wonder why any other kind of desks are used. 
Mail us your address and let us send you printed matter 
The Chandler Adjustable Desks are manufactured at the 


INIT ACUSINE GH & DESK MONKS, 


Office: 165 Devonshire St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Factory: Walpole, Mass. 
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Made in 


Factory, Piqua, O. 
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OKNA PP SHADE ADJUSTER ee 


FOR SCHOOLS No Teacher 3 
Or Pupil < 


can do good work in a poorly heated room. 








$54 


Distributes light 
and air to each pupil, 
without discomfort to 
any, because admitted 
from top of window 


PROTECTS AND 
STRENGTHENS THE 
SIGHT. 


——— 






// 


\ yf, by 
~ | ' - POY S. o) YST y , Z 


Those responsible 
for the health and 


: 
a 
| 
: 


WU m / 


and pupils, should 
carefully investigate 
the merits of this 


Will automatically control any system of heat, maintain- 
SHADE ADJUSTER. 


ing a Uniform Temperature. 


Send fur Sample. 


THERE IS NO OTHER SYSTEM 
SO S/MPLE, 
SO DURABLE, 
SO ABSOLUTELY EFFECTIVE. 


Please ttate inside meas- 
ure, (width and length,) 
of window casing. 





SEND FOR BOOK, —_———_seeee. 


Tue Powers Reeutator Company 





FRED H. KNAPP, 


ELEGANTLY MADE, DURABLE, 44 Randolph St. 
EASY TO PUT UP. CHICAGO. 


"ecccecccccececeeccooececeoneccceceeooocooocceeee 
@peaeeaa. oom REPORTS and REGIS. 


’ TERS. Roll of henee | 


at | school supplies. Samples and price lists on 


I application. 
are en | STBRLING SCHOOL SUPPLY C0., 
een EADQUARTERS FOR OLLOYD. 


| CHANDLER & BARBER, 15 Eliot &t., Boston | | 


sptonesenaneennenennneen ne 








111 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


a! 


We 
e 
Re 
Te 
Ve 
40 Dearborn St, CHICAGO, | 224 Franklin St., BOSTON. 3 
OE 


$$$555$54S66255E5E665554 
a A LESSON °« 


{School house heating and ventilation must 


| | 2.0. Box 640. MT. STERLING, 0. 






















|not be attended with too great expense. At 


the same time, experiments with cheap sys 


1 CAN FURNISH AT SPECIAL NET RATES, | 
Schooi Desks, Chairs, ete. Slate Stone Black- | *¢™S have always taught a lesson, and an 
boards, cinds, ags, Bells, Maps, . . 

Globes: a FRE, ED, Sy expensive one at that, viz.: that they are never 


L. A. MURRAY, Box 56, Kilbourn, Wis. 


| the cheapest in the end. 


‘We have stopped experimenting,” said a 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


prominent member of a board of education 





--and... 


oF URNITURE. | 


| the tax payer, sooner or later, finds out. We 


THE CAXTON COMPANY. | now order the 
CHICAGO, ILL.. 


GLASS BOOK FREE, S2."sccer Peck-Wiliamson 


Record (class book), we will send postpaid | 
one copy and 25 Term Report Cards, on bristol 


card, for 25c in stamps, which is the usual 
price for cards alone. Will return price if S el 
unsatisfactory. s 


Our new school supply catalogue, illustra- 
ted, mailed free. 


THE OLIVER ADAMS PUBLISHING CO., Dept. B. It is a safe, sensible, economical modern 
24-26 Adams Street, CurcaGo, ILL. 


MANUFACTURED 


FOR THE 
TRADE. We manufacture a line of sanitary flush 
HARRY D. KIRK and dessicating closets second to none and 


recently. It costs too darned much money and 








system,—not an experiment.” 





27 W. Randolph St.. | would be pleased to send you printed matter 
CHICAGO, ILL. for the asking. 

















QENERSL@MHDOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOG’ APHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 
J.L.PAMMETT CO. 


G52 Y/ASHINGTON ST. 





‘CINCINNATI, O. 





For copies of the School Board Journal cotaining proceedings of the 
Department of School Administration, write and send 25 cents to 


WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE, Publisher, 
3 E. 14th St, NEW YORK CITY. 


t=@” NOT IN THE TRUST.“& 


HANEY 
SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY. 


Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 





Liberal Terms to Agents. 





Greenwood’s Patent Ink Bottle 


FOR SCHOOL DESKS. 





In use in over 2,000 Cities and Towns. 
Orders = to more than Five Hundred 
___ Cities since April 1, 1898. 


In use in every state in the Union. Requires | 


filling but twice a year. Noiseless; airtight. 


Fit up one room and be convinced of its real | 


merit. Write for testimonials. 


The Greenwood School Supply Co., 


YOUNGSTOWN, oO. 


An excellent picture 
of Longfellow — suit 


able for framing—will 





be mailed without cost to anyone 
writing for prices on any of the 
following goods which they wil 
have occasion to purchase: 


School F urniture,School Supplies, 
Kindergarten Goods, Philosophi- 
cal Apparatus, Office Furniture. 

> E.W.A.ROWLES, 177-179 Monroe st. 


( Mention this paper.) CHICAGO, ILI 
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A SCHOOL DESK THAT IS DIFFERENT FROM THE REST AND BETTER THAN THEM ALL. 








Notice the beautiful appearance of 
the back and seat of thisdesk. Com- 
pare it with the unsight’y “bar room 
appearance” of desks made of slats 
alternating light and darker woods. 
The REGAL is made of “built up’ 
woods, five thicknesses, with grain 
crossed, making it impossible almost 
to split it even with an ax. The 
hinge is a patent device that is differ- 
ent from, and better than all others— 
noiseless, indestructible. You can 
take a dozen of the ordinary slat 
school desks, set them side by side 
and you can hardly tell them apart. 
Here is something radically different 


and superlatively better. 


Send for our catalogue and book of 


testimonials and be converted. 


W. FF. SPEITH, MANAGER, 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Office: Cor. Sth Ave. and i8th St., NEW YORK. 
Western Office: 90 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


Factory, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE CHILDREN’S. 
SONG SERIAL 


FOR KINDERGARTEN, SCHOOL AND HOME | 


Oo os Os Oe Oe Muah, 2, PnMactactactacts Puc? 
Goefertoetoetoatonteeteeteeoetoatoaleeloeteetnetee tee teetoeteeteeteeteete 


EDITED BY 


Gertrude A. Walker and Elizabeth L. Walker 
Price, postpaid, 16 cts. a number. 


Octavo size bound in heavy manila paper cover 
PREFACE, 


This publication is undertaken with the 
hope that its four issues during each school 
year may be gladly received by teachers, pu- 
pi's and mothers to whom new music is a 
delight. A high standard of excellence has 
been adopted, and the co-operation of we 1- 
known authors and composers has been se- 
cured. Each number contains songs suitab'e 
for the season in which it is issued. 


No.1 is issued Sept.1. No.3is issued Feb. 1. 
No. 2is issued Nov.15. No.4 is issued April 15. 


Descriptive circulars giving lists of contents 
mailed free. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


' 

i 

4 Subscription Price $3.00 a Year postpaid. 
# Single Copies 25c. A monthly publica- 
¢ tion edited by Poitip HALE. The musi- 
# cal news of the world—reviews, criti- 
4 cisms and articles by eminent musical 
% writers. 16-PAGE SUPPLEMENT OF NEW 
4 Music by celebrated composers, with 
# each number. Send for premium lists. 
' Agents wanted. 
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MUSIC REVIEW. 


Published monthly. Snbscription 25c. a year. | 
Two or more pieces of copyright music reproe| 


duacedineachnumber, Biographical sketches 
and portraits of composers, with reproduc- 
tion of their compositions, musical news and 
notes, list and review notices of new music, 
Send 2c. stamp for sample copy. 


We Solicit Orders for all Musical Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON CO, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
Chas. H. Ditson & Company, 
J. E. Ditson & Company, 


New York. 
Philadelphia. 








Boston, 
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EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


63-71 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 





EUGENE (GIVEN FREE | 


to each person interested in sub 
; scribing to the Eugene Field Mon- ' 
Fl E LD 6 ument Soyviner Fand. Subscribe i 
any amount desired. Suhscrip- 
PO E MS tions as low as $1.00 will entitle § 
honor to this daintily artistic ' 
A Volume. i 

ad 

$7. 00 FIELD FLOWERS" = 
(cloth bound, 8 x 11): as a certifi- i 

BOOK cate of subscription to fund 
Book contains a setection of ! 

THE Book of the} Field's best end most represen‘ a- 
century. Handsome-| tive works and and is ready for a 
ly Illustrated by| delivery. i 
( thirty-two of the But for the noble contribution ' 


World's Greatest| of the world’s greatest artists this i 
: Artists. book could not have been manu- ' 
i 


factured for less than $7 00. 
$ The Fund created is divided equally between the 
‘ familyfof the late Eugene Field and the Fund for the 
% building of a monument to the memory ol the beloved 3 
poet of childhood. Address 


j Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Mowror St. CHICAGO 


If you also wish to sent postage, enclose 19 cts. i 
OF eee ms ae ree ae aan aera man wan tit 


Mention this Journal, as Adv is insorted as our Constribution. 


KOTEDSILK 


UNDERGARMENTS 


FOR 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


TRADE MARK - REGISTEREL 
A New, Non-Irritating, 
Unshrinkable, Moth-Proof Fabric. 


Coated on the Tnside with Pure Silk. 


Any One Zan Wash Tt, 
No One Can Spoil Tt.... 











MN en’s Shirts, 34-44, $2.50 each 
Drawers, 28-44, 2.50 ° 
Union Suits, 34-44, 5.00 “ 

“ Undervests, 34-44, 2.00 “ 
Ladies’ Vests, 26-40, $250 each 
” Drawers, — 26-40, 2.50 “ 

Unioa Suits,26-40, 5.00 
* Underwaists26 40, 2.00 
Ladies’ Short Underskirts, 24-32 waist, $2.50. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. _ ser 
Express Prepaid. Send for booklet. 


KOTEDSILK UNDERWEAR CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., 
and 76 Leonard Street, New York City. 
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We handle School Desks, Chairs, Maps 


Globes, Charts, Bells, 





and all 


School Room Furnishings. 


We Deal Direct with Schools giving them the 


Benefit of First Cost. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Agents wanted to push the sale of all Furniture and Appar- 


atus needed in a school roem, 








ORIGINAL 
CHILD STORIES 


A New Book for Little Folks. 


Containing Six Instructive and Interesting Stories. 
Sample copies sent postpaid on receipt of FIVE cents. 


CEM SPELLINC BLANK 


No.1. Slant Script Headings, Double Ruled. 
No. 2. Slant Script Headings, Single Ruled. 
No. 3. Vertical Script Headings, Double Ruled. 


No. 4. Vertical Script Headings, Single Ruled. 


MADE IN 4 
STYLES. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, 
63 East 8th Street, 


College and School Supplies. NEW YORK. 





G\-- SCHOOLROOM PLAYS. 


By KATHERINE BEEBE. 


With illustrations, directions and songs. 
Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 


THOS. CHARLES CO., Publishers, 


DEALERS IN 








Kindergarten and Primary School Supplies. 


195-197 WABASH AVE., 
CHICACO, ILL. 





Send for 80-page catalog. 
\W/ Fa Whawe & 





DANN’S OUTLINE BLACKBOARD MAP. 


ADOPTED BY THE STATE OF,KANSAS. 





UNEQUALLED GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY TEACHER 
We deal in all School Supplies. 


B.G. DANN & CO., 183-185 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DO YOU USE INK? 


We manufacture the best SCHOOL and COMMERCIAL INK in the 
world. Made in tablet form from minerals taken only from the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Ready for use when mixed with water; cheap, easy to handle, is not 
injured by freezing, permanent black in color, WILL NOT corrode nor gum 
ens. 

: Delivered by mail anywhere in the United States. 


This ‘ink is in great favor in the West; used by nearly all large city 
schools in large quantities. Low prices on application. 


Send for sample MINERAL TABLET INK. 








SCHOOL _ FURNITURE 
SUPPLIES‘? 


DENVER 
COLORADO 


mecoNNELL 





EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
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SCIENCE 


IN SECONDARY SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Should have a practical bearing. See 
our new catalogues for complete devel- 
opment of the modern p'an. 


PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY AND BIOLOGY 


by the Laboratory [lethod. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS CO., 


BOSTON. 





-E. A. SARGENT & 60. 


EsTABLISHED 1852. 
106 and 108 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


Importers and Dealers in 


CHEMICALS. 


Chemical, Bacteriological, and Microscopical 
Apparatus fur Usiver-it'es ard Sckool:. 

U.S. Agents for C. Zeies’ Micros-opes. Sole 
U.S. Agents for Munktel.’s Swed sh Filter Papers. 


We carry a large live of GENUINE BOHEMIAN GLASS WARE. 


. ‘\ a ee ee ca em a 
The Chicago Laboratory Supply s Scale Co., 1899 Catalogues of Chemical Apparatus, Chemical Microscopes, etc., 


Successors to The Olmsted Scientific Co. | Free to Schools upon Application. 


31-45 West Randolph Street. RMAciN TOS EI COoO.”.’SsS 
HELIOPTICON. 


Frranged for Sunlight. 





























HICH CRADE SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


For Physical, Chemical, Biological, Laboratories. | 






OUR SPECIALTY me 


HIGH SCHOOL LABORATORY EQUIPMENT. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





Surpasses all others for good work, simplicity and 
low prices. 





FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL CO., 


Manufacturers and dealers in Apparatus Adapted t _ bait . , 
, Adapted to all purposes for projection and physic , es 
for School and College Laboratories, as_ | : me Po and physical demonstration. 


. . Can be used wi » ligt "nite sue Pata d 
described in our three catalogues, d with any light. Write for “school” circular. 












Physical, Chemical and 
Biological, 


including list of apparatus for Hall & 
Bergen’s Physics, also a special list for 
Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in Phy 
sics for use in Grammar Schools. 





Franklin Educational Co., ®0S'": 


35 and 37 Randolph St., Cor. Wabash Ave., 





_CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


MAPS - CHARTS - GLOBES 
| Blackboards, Venetian Blinds 





| 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


SCHOOL FURNITURE ano SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


CLASS PINS. 


Write to us for original and special designs, en uantity to be used, class colors, what 
lettering to be of gold, silver or gold plate, and we will cheerfully send designs executed in 


colors with our lowest price. To assist in getting ideas for a class pin, send for one of our | ST A N DA R D sc H oOo a F U R N is H 4 N Cc co. » 


sheets of designs, illustrated in colors. Correspondence solicited. 


At WHOLESALE. Get our prices. 


FINE STATIONERY. Send for samples of finest society and wedding stationery. | 45-47 Jackson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER, Pabst Building, MILWAUKEE, WIS. | Successors to the Artificial Slate Blackboard and Venetian Blind Dept, 


filly, fig fille RY It! MARVELOUS 3 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 











BF meas 10 CENTS FOR 


Kindergarten Furniture, Kindergarten Books and Ceneral Kindergarten THESE GREAT CHUMS IN NuRSERY SoNGs. 
[iiaipetnaeneniaitantigiamnsitnngtimnemmNG jos sian The Golden Rule, Words and Music 
Materials. Good Morning, Merry Sunshine, f ‘omplete 
. 7: ° : . , A Cc AR E 
We are the only house in the United States devoted exclusively to Kindergarten Material. We carry a large stock of ee 


the goods, and have a force of clerks skilled in Kindergarten work, and we intend to merit a reputation for pecrege the Balmer & Weber, 
promptness and accuracy in filling orders. 


Thomas Charles Company, 


General Western Agents for Milton Bradley Co., 
Send to us for Complete_Catalog. 195*197 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. | 





Send 20 cents for a 
complete report of the 
) National Convention 
of School Boards. 
W. Geo, Bruce, Pub. 
New York, Chicago, 
Milwaukee. 











Established 53 consecutive years. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Indestructible Reliet Mas 
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and the only 
serieSs within 
the reach of the 

















schools. | WHY NOT BUY YOUR 

These maps | 
eet _ Maps, Clobes, Blackboards, Ink, 
silk. They are | Reading Charts, Stationery, Pens, 
ot rg Anatomical Models, Pencils, and all 
substantial Crayons, Erasers, School Supplies 
enough to be 
laid on the table from the manufacturer and save the profit usually paid to jobbers? 
for minute 
study. When | —-— _— 
soiled a little | 
soap and water | The CenrraL Scuoot Suprty House is not only the oldest 
makes them as | . ; ; . 
good as new. manufacturing house in Chicago, but the largest in the world. 
They are orna- The reputation they have for fair dealing, good goods, and 
mental and a 
mathematically | low prices is second to none. 
correct. They want a chance to bid on your supplies of all kinds. 





- Send them your list and see if their prices are not correct. 
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THE PRICE IS THE LOWEST, 


being far less than the frail relief maps now sell at. Send for descriptive 
circular and price list. 


EGENTS WANTED. They sell themselves. Sold only by us or our agents. 


MILLS, MOUNTJOY & CO., 


195 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
























ENCYCLOPEDIAS AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES AT WHOLESALE PRICES. | Wabash Ave. and Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE A. H. ANDREWS CO., 
FURNISHES 


: EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


How much more satisfactory to deal directly with the maker of the goods, and one you know 
and have dealt with for years and years, and who has the reputation of always supplying the 
best, the latest, and the most desirable school goods. 


THE ANDREWS’ NEW RUCBY, 


AND THE 


ANDREWS’ IMPROVED ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL 
DESKS 


Are the favorites of the year. A postal will tell you why and give you prices. 
ANDREWS’ COLLECE CHAIRS. 

Many styles to select from. Always the be:t, most 

desirable and durable Tablet Arm Chairs or Settees, 


Recitation Seats, Teachers’ or Principals’ Desks and 
Chairs. 


DO YOU WANT THE EARTH? 


Relief Globes, Deep Sea Globes, Library 
Globes, Slated Globes, Andrews School Globes, 
Tellurians, Orreries. 


Physical Maps, Historical Maps, Outline Maps, 
Political Maps, Relief Maps, State Maps. 


The A. H. Andrews Co. 


Ae 300-304 Wabash Avenue, 
Fee im CHICAGO. — (Manufacturers. ) 


THE NEW JONES’ 
MODEL OF THE EARTH. | 7 ~ 
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IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


THE STUDY OF TREES OR WOODS 


fend your address. We will tell you of our 
“AMERICAN WOODS’'—a publication on the trees of the 
United States illustrated by actual epecimens of the 
woods. (Samples of these specimens 10c,) 
“‘Exceedingly valuable for study. “I know of nothing so well cal- 
Plant life does the writing and no culated to make young people fall 
one can read without thinking.” in love with trees.”” E. H. Russex, 
G. A. Passes, Hartford, Conn Normal School, Worcester Mass 


PREPARATIONS OF WOODS FOR THE STEREOPTICON 
PREPARATIONS OF WOODS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. : 
WOODEN CROSS-SECTION CARDS, of ivory-like smooth- 
ness and perfectly adapted to printing (with type or steel plate), painting, India Ink, etc. 


Try them, (Samples free.) 
VIEWS OF TYPICAL TREES, showing habits of growth of various species. Address 


R. B. HOUGH, 12 Collins Street, Lowville, N. Y. 





FOR GRACE AND PLEASURE. 
This is a book of Songs, 
Marches, Plays and Dances. 


Each exercise is illustrated, 
ren showing the correct pose. 


in most cases with the figures of child- 
Tastefully bound in boards. 


PRICE, POSTPAID 35 cts. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK. 
11 East 16th St. 


ATLANTA. 
515 Grand Bidg. 


* THE PRANG | 
= NEW COURSES 


The Prang Ele- 


KANSAS CITY. 
418 E. 9th St. 








Books which put the most progressive ideas on Elementary 
Art Teaching into practical and helpful form so that they can be 


mentary successfully worked out under ordinary school conditions; books 
Course in Art which embody all the educational and artistic advantages, whose 
possibility has come through the gradual development of the 

Instruction. work in the schools—a development chiefly due to the trained 


Drawing Supervisors of the country. 


In a Twelve-Book Series, 
Furnishing two books a year for Third to Eighth Grades inclusive. 


In a Six-Book Series, 


Furnishing one book a year for Third to Eighth Grades inclusive. 
Manual for both Series now ready. 


The Prang A condensed course in drawing for Third to Eighth Grades in- 
Course in Draw- clusive, consisting of 
ing for Six Books for Pupils, and 


Craded Schools. One Manual for Teachers. 


These books have been prepared especially to meet the needs of towns where the time 
allowed for Drawing is closely limited, or where the help of a Supervisor of Drawing can- 
not be had, yet where there is a desire to put the work on the plane of the best in its line. 
They condense and simplify the most advanced thought and practice in Drawing and Col- 
or Work, and present only such lessons as can be worked out in brief time with limited 
materials and with professional assistance and direction. 


The Prang A ceurse which makes it possible for teachers of Ungraded 
Coursein Draw- Schools togive their pupils the same advantages in Drawing that 
ing for Un- are to be enjoyed in the largest City Schools, through the use of 


graded Schools. this Special Edition of the Prang course condensed into 


One Drawing Book for Pupils, and 
One Manual for Teachers. 
These Books are thoroughly practical, artistic and up to date in both subjects and 
methods, aud are admirably adapted to Ungraded Schools of any community. 
The Prang 


For First and Second Years as now published, is a prepara- 
Primary Course. 


tion for all the New Courses above described. 


For fuller information and for prices address 





NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 


Fine Arts Bld'g. 





3 NEWCENTURY 
READERS « + 


By J. G. and T. E. THOMPSON. 


FOR CHILDHOOD DAYS. 


First Year, 28 Cents. 


FAIRY TALE AND FABLE. 


We are wide awake. Second Year, 40 Cents, 
3d and 4th in Preparation, 
Striclly Pedagogical, Pure in Literature, Limited Vocabu- 
lary, Carefully Graded, Artistic Color Plates and Outline 
Drawings, High Art Reproduction, Vertical Script, Intensely 


interesting. They meet the requirements for a Literary and 
Artistic Series 


THE MORSE SPELLER By Supt. S. T. Durron. . 
Correlation of Spelling with Geography, History, Science and Literature. Uni- 


any adopted as the best modern method. Carefully graded for eight grades. 
30 cents. 


“It is my idea of an ideal up-to-date speller.”—TYrof. E. R. Shaw, Dean of School 
of Pedagogy, New York. 
ATWOOD’S STANDARD SCHOOL ALCEBRA. 
Purely inductive method. Profuse graded exercises. $1.20. 
“We like it better than any other Algebra and have adopted it.’”—C. C. Ramsey, 
Principal Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass. 
ATWOOD’S EXERCISES IN ALCEBRA. 
Profuse in examples, 80 cents. 

“Just the book we require.’—Prof. Ayer, High School, New York. 

STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOCY. By Dr. R. B. Smrin and Supt. FE. C. 
WILLARD, Stamford, Conn. $1.00. 

“It is admirable in every way, clear, concise and scientific. Thoroughly up-to- 
date and superior to other similar books.’’—Prof. W. W. Share, Chemistry, Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CERMAN READER. By J. P. LoESBERG and Prof. Kouse, Buchtel College, Obio. 
Primer, First, and Second Reader. Natural method. Illustrated. $1.00. 

“It is the best I have seen.”’—D. H. Bell, High School, Springfield, Mass. 
DEANE’S PHONETIC READER. 

Best rapid method for readin 40 cents. ; 

“T like it better than any other phonetic method I have seen.’,-—Sarah L. Ar- 
nold, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass. 


DUTTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
Indians and Pioneers, I, 72c. Colonies, Il, 80c. 
CARROLL’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
Around the World, Books I, 40c, and Il, 50c. 
NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. 


Best and cheapest outline maps in universal demand. Blocks of 50 maps, 40c. 

“They are the best outline maps, raised or plain, that I have examined.”— 
Prof. R. E. Dodge, Teachers’ College, New York. 

Liberal Discount. Send for Illustrated Catalog. Many other Choice Books. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 96 FID AV., WY cxicuco, re wabashay 








ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND. 


Invented in 1837, Leads all in 1899. 
“Entirely unsolicited I desire to express my 


appreciation of the ‘Isaac Pitman Complete | 


Phonographie Instructor.’ It isthe moat practical 
and best arranged work on the subject that it 
has been my privilege to study or examine. . 
I have studied thoroughly four other systems, 
but would especially commend this work to 
teachers who are looking for a text-book 
where the lessons are logically arranged for 
presentation to the student.’’—Geo, C, Raynor, 
Teacher of Isaac Pitman Shorthand, Erasmus Hali 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CLOTH, 252 pp., PRIoB, $1.50. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, New York. 


Publishers of ‘‘Pitman’s Practical French Gram- 
mar,’’ 50 cents, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING, 


By ALFRED BINET. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
324 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





School Books BOUGHT. 


Send for ‘Library List” including several 
hundred standard works, offered in exchange 
for your superfluous school books. 


Highest Prices Paid. 
J. D. FARQUHAR, 


24-26 Adams Street, CuicaGco, ILu. 


A MODERN METHOD TEXT-BOOK IN 


COMPOSITION ano RHETORIC 
FOR SCHOOLS »x 


| Ropert Herrick, A. B., and Linpsay Topp 
Damon, A.B., both of the Department 
of English, in the University 
of Chicago. 
No matter what text-book is being used, 
every teacher of English should avail him- 
self of the material and suggestions of this 
book. Mailed on receipt of, price, $1.00. 


Cloth, 476 pages, with full Index and Synopsis. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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School Books © 


© 


s / 

in a hurry © 
And at New York prices, singly ™® 
or by the dozen, may be obtained \7/ 
second-hand or new, by any boy or S 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any // 
teacher or official anywhere, and (« 


Delivery prepaid 
Brand new, complete alphabetical = 
catalogue, free, of school books of a// 
publishers, if you mention this ad. SZ 
| >) ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
© 4 Cooper Institute New York City 
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NICHOLS’ GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


BOOKS IIl—111—Iv—V—VI- VII—VII1. 


A separate book for each school year, beginning with the second. 
The most notable publication of the time for teaching number. 


Unique in plan — Modern in methods — Successful in use — The use of ‘Graded Lessons in 


Arithmetic” will develop in a special manner “Thought Power.” Sample 
copies sent for fifteen cents each. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COPIPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
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MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, 


_ rue stanbao keavers~ SUAS LET PLELES 
etait Fab in Art 2 Elson Prints 


The Standard Second Reader, 
The Standard Third Reader, FOR ART STUDY—FOR ROOM DECORATION —FOR XMAS. 


The Standard Fourth Reader, a Exquisite Photogravures from negati a 
f gatives from the originals, 
The Standard Fifth Reader, . On 9 x 12 specially made etching paper, with plate mark, 
These books are based upon a clear understanding of  child-wonder, Each period of Art edited by an authority, 


They stimulate the pupils’ interest and do not depress it with the dullness Send ro cents in stamps for a sample print. List of subjects free. 


child-intelligence, and child-development. They teach to read by reading. bh Portfolios of 10 subjects, with descriptions, $1.00. 
of mechanical fads. Eac A. W. ELSON & CO., 146 Oliver Street, Boston. 
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WISCONSIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Che Forum 





ee 


BusINESS MANAGEMENT, John H. Frank, Pres., Wm. H. Upmeyer Sec. and Treas, 1 
MUSICAL MANAGEMENT. Wm. Boeppler, Director and Manager, Hugo cd 
Kaun, Director of Theoreticai and Orthestral Department. 
Faculty of thirty competent teachers. including Emil Liebling. Theo. B. we 
Spiering. Herman Diestel, Wm. Middleschulte, Chicago; Wm, pler, Hugo 
aun, Arthur Weld, Jennie Owen, Ch. W. Dodge, Maude Cl. Smith, Albert 8. 
Kramer, Alb. oo Lilian M. Way, and others, Milwaukee. 


Che Form 


558 Jefferson Street. 
AMERICA’S LEADING REVIEW 


mplete Education in all Branches of Music. We 
U er list’ of free advantages. Tuition tees reasonable. Good home and 
board at reasonable rates. Pupils may enter at any time. \% 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


9 $94640454490000000604064 


: Thomas. Shewell & CGoPublishers 
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POLITICS 
. . + 
FINANCE .: “ > FORUM Is to kee »1n y P p h 0 g 
FINANCE To read the Forum is to kee} oung People’s History of Our Country 
LITERATURE : 
SOCIOLOGY touch with the best thought of the Oy EOWARS &. SEAAS, 
| ant Heretofore pnblished by Messrs. Lez & SHEPARD. 
| THEOLOGY day. lo be without it is to miss We believe that in acquiring this book we have materially strengthened 
THE DRAMA our list, it being unquestionably one of the best school histories now published. 
anna the best help to clear thinking. , Circulars, specimen pages, and introductory rates furnished on ap- 
: plication. 
INVENTION 
COMMERCE 





THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





THE WORDS OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


Abraham Lincoln, | Lakeside Literature Series. 


CLASSICS 


| “Which will cultivate the ear for the music 


Subscription price, $3 00 a Year. 


Single Copies, 35 cents. 
Mailing price, 65c. 


“‘Utterances of wonderful beauty and 





Models of English for Schools. Large Type—Superb Illustrations, 





111 Fifth Ave., New York. 





A Speller that Teaches Spelling —POLLARD’S: ADVANCED SPELLER, Cloth, 30c. 





grandeur.”’—Cart Schurz, aes and will stimulate the imagina 

‘An inspiration to all who read them.” ; 
r itt li int “The high-water mark of American | BOOK I. Fables and Rhymes, cloth, 30c 
e oratory. “ II, Folk-Story and Verse, “ 40c. 


_ EERE IRA TAA I RAGDIRA TRA TRS, _WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, *emiecasniti™ 


MACMILLAN’S NEWEST BOOKS. 





A History of England. By Profs. Coman and Kendall of Wellesley College. | Child Life in Tale and Fable. By Miss Blaisdell. The second book in this 
On same plan as Channing’s U.S. and Botsford’s Greece,.......... $1.25 | unique and charming series, . Benes. +. 8 35 
The Merchant of Venice. Edited ” Miss Underwood of Lewis Institute. A First Manual in Composition. By Dr. E. H. Lewis. "For eighth o or ninth 
" on grade. Entirely original in plan,.......... 0.0.66. cece ee ceee eens eens 60 
Pocket English Classics,....... sisssssseeseeseees s25 | gtements of Rhetoric and Composition. By Geo. ©. Carpenter. For high 
Picture Study in Elementary Schools. ‘By Mrs. Wilson. " ‘Teacher's Manual. schools. A new book from a high source,............6.+.00ee esses . 
Part I, Primary Grades, $.90. Part II, “Grammar Grades,.......... .90 Nature Study Second Reader. By Mrs. Wilson. New Edition,............ 35 
FINE NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 
THE PHYSICAL NATURE OF THE CHILD. Rowe,..............8100 | THE TEACHING EOTANIST. Ganong Ser Tae $1.10 
SOCIAL PHASES OF EDUCATION. Dutton,...................... 1.25 EDUCATION OF CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM. Halleck,...... 1.00 
EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND VALUES. Hanus,.................... 100 | THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. Warmer,.... . 2.0.2 cess scccessecccees 1.00 





Any of these books will be sent postpaid to teachers on receipt of list price. Or we will send all six volumes to any teacher, express paid on receipt of $6.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ™ "svc." 
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LAIRD & LEE'S STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 


DICTIONARIES, GUIDES, ETC. 


Be 1utiful, de Lune, Holiday Edition of this Masterpiece, 


THE HEART OF A BOY | Cuore) 


Translated from the 224th Italian Edition by EDMONDS DE AMICIS. 32 full page 
ee 26 illustrations. Superb paper and binding in colors. Gilt top, in a bor, 
1.26. 
SPECIAL SCHOOL EDITION. Illustrated. Silk cloth, attractive cover, 7&c. 
“This book is the best of its kind ever printed.’-—Boston Times. 


Lee’s Guide to Paris and Every-Day French Conversation. 


Specially compiled for American tourists, by MAX MAURY, A.B., LL., M. 

PARIS AND ITS SPLENDOR. 15 half-tone illustrations, official colored map of 
the Exposition Grounds, showing location of buildings, etc., 23 district maps, nam- 
ing all the points of interest in Paris. About 30 pages of valuable information 
regarding French customs, and 60 pages of vocabulary and phrases needed for shop- 
ping, or ee and finding one’s way. Under every word its pronunciation is care- 


fully indicat If you ex oe to go to Paris in 1900, GET THIS BOOK NOW and 
practice on its contents with your friends. It is simple and easily understood. 


BEAUTIFULLY BounD IN Sick Ciors, 60c. FLEXI8LE LEATHER GILT, $1.00. 


The Modern Webster Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary. 


Illustrated. 60,000 words and definitions. Special school edition, stiff cloth, red 


edges, 26c. Stiff silk — thumb-index, 50c. Morocco, full gilt, thumb-index, flags 
of nations in colors, $1.00 


There are dictionaries, and then again there are dictionaries, but the Modern 
Webster is the acme of perfection in this line.—Ram’s Horn. 


Laird & Lee’s Vest Pocket Webster Dictionary. 27.0780." 


plete edition. Stands alone and incomparable. Over one million copies sold, and it 
still leads. Thumb-index. Silk cloth, 25c. Russia leather, full gilt, 50c. 


’ . . . . 
Salva-Webster Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
inti 384 pages. 40,000 words and about 60,000 meanings. Pronun- 
Dictionary. ciation fully explained, with the Lord's Prayer and other matter 
as reading exercises, Geography of Spanish- oe countries, with colored maps. 
Undoubtedly the most complete Dictionary its size published. Limp cloth, no 


index, 30c. Stiff silk cloth, double thumb-index, 60c. Flexible morocco, full gilt, 
double thumb-index, $1.00. 


Littré-Webster English-French and French-English Vest 
Pocket Dictionary. 276 pages. 60,000 words, meanings and _ idioms. 


French pronunciation fully explained. Hundreds of 
idiomatic expressions never before found in a work of this size. Irregular verbs 
and other grammatical matter. CorREcT, COMPLETE, ComMPaAcT. Prices: silk cloth, 


double thumb-index, 25c. Russia leather, full gilt, double thumb-index, 60c. 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Practical Spanish Instructor. 


One sound for each letter. Easily understood. Highly endorsed by Army 


One ae and by the public in general. Limp cloth, marble edges, 25c. 
gilt c. 


For sale by School Supply Houses and Book Stores, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 


253 Wabash Ave, Chicago. 





The original 


and Navy 
Morocco, full 
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Being a Treatise Upon, and Designs For, the 
Construction of Schoul Buildings. 





8vo. xxit 411 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 
illustrated with 89 full-page plates. 


~~ nner 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, NEW YORK. 














HARPER'S BLACK AND WHITE PRINTS, 


CAREFULLY selected list of Masterpieces of 

A Art, engraved and printed under the su 

pervision of the Art Department of 
Harper & BRorHERs. 

For Teachers, Women’s Clubs, Art and 
Literary Clubs, and for Home Culture, this 
collection is unequalled for Artistic, Historical 
and Literary instruction. 

The prints are made from the original 
blocks, and are in every respect equal to 
artists’ proofs printed by hand. 

The series isalike remarkab'e in faithfulness 
to the originals, in importance of the subjects, 
in the beauty and clearness of the impressions. 

The following subjects can now be fur- 
nished: 

REMBRANDTS. 
Rembrandt as an Officer, - - 
Rembrandt's Mother, : - 
Saskia, : ° 5 
A Military Gentleman, 
Rembrandt Laughing, - 
A Poet, - 

FRANZ HALS. 


Portrait of a Young Man, 1 
Portrait of a Lady, - : 1 
The Jolly Tipster, - - : 1 
- - 1 

1 

lL: 


125 x 17% ins, 
12 x 15% ines. 
1353 x 16% ins. 
135 x 1756 ins. 
1255 x 16% ins. 


REMBP.ANDT AS AN OFFICER 134%x16 ins. 


The Arquebusiers, 
Portrait of an Admiral, 
The Bohemian, 


8 « 
ex 16 
4x 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Two Mothers, Elizabeth Gardner, - 
Columbus Before the Doctors, Niceolo 
Barabino, - 13! 
Greek Girls Playing Ball, Sir Fred- 
erick Layton, 114% x 19% ins. 
The Captain of the Troop, Frank Dadd, 9% x 17 ins, 
The First Jewels, Wm. Bouguereau, 114 x 17% ins. 


11% x 16% ins. 


¢ x 19% ins. 


Crossing the Red Sea. F. A. Bridgman, 12. x17 ins. 
Breaking-up of the Xmas Party, Ww. 

Rainer, 13. x20ins 
The Blessed Bread, Dagnan- Bouveret 12 x17% ins. 


The Return, Marcus Stone 

Foes or Friends? P. R. Morris 

Uprising of the French Peasantry, 
(14th Century). Rochegrosse 


Allon 164% x 23-inch paper, unframed, 35c. each, 
$2.00 for set “of six. Suitably framed, $2.00 each. 
[=> To be followed, December Ist, by 1500 carefully selected subjects in 
Harper’s Black and White Prints, including Portraits, Paintings, Historical 
Scenes, and Architecture. Prints,4 x5 ins., on 7x9 paper, lc each; suitably 
framed, 75c each. 


107g x 18% ins. 
11's x 18% ins. 


11% x 15 ing. 


THE BOHEMIAN 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR ART CO., 257 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Speer’s Elementary Arithmetic has been adopted for exclusive use in the 
2d, 3d and 4th Grades of the Chicago Public Schools. 


Speer’s Arithmetics, 


By WILLIAM W. SPEER, 


District Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill. 


dist , 
Published 


PART III. For Grammar Grades. 12mo. C'oth. Iliustrated. 261 Pages. 


PRICH 50 CHN'TS. 


Descriptive circulars of the SPEER ARITHMETICS sent free on appl 


We cordially invite correspondence. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers. 


New York. 


cation. 


Boston. Chicago. Atlanta. 


Address 378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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THE AMERICAN &€@Gso 


a TYALIN 


avd Journa 


Contents Each [lonth. 


Late School Law Decisions. Purchases of Supplies. 

New Rules Adopted by Boards. Notes on School Furniture. 

All New School Legislation. Free Text Book Problems. 

How to Build School Houses. Popular School Books. 

Heating and Ventilation. Leading School Supply Houses. 

School House Hygiene. Portraits of Leading School Men. 

Salaries Paid Teachers. Important School Transactions. 

Rate of School Taxes. Editorials on School Topics. 

Appointment of Teachers. Directory of Educational Publishers. 

Dismissal of Teachers. Directory of Leading Text Books. 

Text Book Adoptions. Directory of School Supply Dealers. 

School Board Conventions. School Board Doings Everywhere. 
2ee 


MONTHLY whose columns are devoted to the 
interests of school officials and to practical school 
work, discussing the important and oftentimes perplexing 
problems of modern school management. A_ perusal 
of the action taken by official school bodies, the improve- 
ments made in other cities, other towns, and other 
villages as printed in the journal, always contains 
suggestions which can be applied with advantage to 
“our own schools.’’ 








National School Board Convention. 





All new subscribers will receive the August and September numbers 
containing the addresses and proceedings of the National Convention of 


school boards, free of charge. School Board Meetings. 
It reports the important doings of all school 


School House Plans. boards and School committees in the United States. 


It is the official publication of the National School 


eee fe 
Board Association as well as of the several state 

We publish hundreds of new aig 

associations. 

school house designs, floor plans, 


heating, ventilating, lighting, des 


The Great Guide and Adviser for Boards of Education 


criptive matter, costs, etc. These 





form a valuable guide to school throughout the United States. 
committees contemplating the 

erecti saw school | ildi 7S. 

rection of new hool building PRICE: $1 PER YEAR. 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, 


3 E,.14TH ST., NEW YORK. 195 WABASH AVE.,, CHICAGO, 372-6 MILWAUKEE ST., MILWAUKEE. 
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Omer 


sEE THE 
TAUGHT BY EXPERT BOOKKEEPERS AT MILWAU 


Mera Neeresrrscee OFRISTIAS NUMBER 


McDONALD ’S OF THE 


STUDENTS CAN BEGIN AT ANY TIME. No vaca- 
School GoardSournal 


tions. 3,000 graduates Saploved. OUR GREAT- 
NESS 1S THE ULT OF ENERGETICALLY MINDING 
OUR OWN AFFAIRS. Departments built especial- 
?; for this college, and equipped at a cost of 

7,000. Modern, up-to-date methods. Able 
instructors. Catalogue free. Call, or address 
A.C. McDonald, Principal, Milwaukee. Wis. 
Entrance 307 Grand Ave. 





DANCING ACADEMY. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSES AT 


RECREATION CLUB HALL, Every Wednesday, 4.30 till 6.30 P. M., commencing Sept. 27th. 


IROQUOIS CLUB HALL, Every Tuesday, 4.30 till 6.30 P. M., commencing Oct. 3d. 


EVENING CLASSES FOR ADULT BEGINNERS ARE NOW OPEN AT 


NORTH SIDE TURN HALL, Every Tuesday, 7.40 till 12. P. M. 
RECREATION CLUB HALL, Every Wednesday, 7.40 till 12 P. M. 


ARMORY HALL, 612 First Ave., Every Thursday, 7.40 till 12 P. M. 


SPECIAL RATES TO NORMAL SCHOOL AND MEDICAL COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


PROF. A. C. WIRTH, 


ow President of American National Association Masters of Dancing, 


ee PRIVATE LESSONS. 


SCHLITZ 
MALT EXTRACT 


Builds Up and Invigorates the System. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


Residence 114 15th Street, 
Tel. Brown 552. 











Nee-Ska-Ra 
‘Mineral Spring Co., 














430 Jefferson Street, 


Telephone 
ue Milwaukee, Wis. 


Water delivered daily fresh from 
the Spring. 








Electric Light. 
ed and Steam 
Heated Vesti- 
buled Trains, 
with Westinghouse Air 
Signals, between Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis daily, 

Through Parlor Cars on 
day Trains between Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Min- | 
neapolis. 

Electric Lighted and 
Steam Heated Vestibuled 
Trains between Chicago 
and Omaha and Sioux City 
daily. 

Through Vestibuled Sleep. 
ing Cars, daily between | 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Butte, | 
Tacoma and Portland, Ore. | 

Solid Trains between | 
Milwaukee and principal | 
points in Northern Wiscon- 
sin and the peninsula of 
Michigan. 

Finest Dining Cars in the World. 

The best Sleeping Cars. Electric Reading, 
Lamps in Berths, 

6,100 miles of road in Illinois, Wisconsin 
Northern Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
ouri, South Dakota and North Dakota, 

Everything First-Class. 

| First-Class People patronize First-Class Lines, 
| W. J. BOYLE, GEO, Ht. HEAFFORD, 


| G P.& T. A., Gen’l. Pass. &T, Agt 
MILWAUKEE. CHICAGO, 


Rhende’s 


Business College, and 
Shorthand Institute, 
Mechanical Drawing School, 
529 Chestnut St, MILWAUKEE. 


Milwaukee Zooking School, 
458 MILWAUKEE ST., 


Fifteenth year opens Sept, 13th. 

Three full courses and a Normal Course. 

Students intending to fit themselves to 
teach should begin in September. 


MARY LAMSON CLARKE, 


IME NORTHWESTERN LIME 


The Pioneer Line West and Northwest of Chicago. 








‘The Pioneer—the first locomotive in the 
west—first placed in service by the age 
& Northwestern Railway, which now runs the 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
TRAIN, 


The North-Western Limited 


Electric Lighted throughout— 
For St. Paul, Minneapolis, the Superiors 
and Duluth. 


The Colorado Special 
One night to Denver— 
For Omaha, Denver and Colorado Springs. 


The Overland Limited 
California in three days— 
For Omaha, Salt Lake and San Francisco 
For Tickets and full information apply 
to Agents. 


:| CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y, 


J. H. MARTIN, Gen. Agt, 102 Wisconsin St., 
Milwaukee. 


H. R. McCULLOUGH, W.B. KNISKREN, 


Gen. Traffic Mgr. Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
CHICAGO, 
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Srhool Hoard Foun 


Vou. XIX. No. 4. MILWAUKEE, NOVEMBER, 1899. SuBscriPTION PRICE, 


$1 Perr YEAR. 





Aus ! I E De. Ww. T. Hans I 


LOOKING FOR A CONVENTION CITY. 


The Executive Committee of the National Educational Association on its tour in quest of a city in which to locate next year’s 
meeting of the Association. The tour will include Cincinnati, O., Chattanooga, Tenn., Charleston, S. C., Asbury Park, N. J., Bos‘on, 
Mass., and Montreal, Canada. A decision is expected immediately after the tour has been completed. 
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School Law. 





Minnesota. The state’s attorney general has 
given an opinion that vaccination cannot be re- 
quired to admit children to school. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. According to an opin- 
ion rendered by Attorney General Bishop to 
State Supt. Park, of the department of public 
instruction, funds of country school districts ap- 
plicable for investment on account of interest 
on bonds or for redemption of bonds, cannot 
lawfully be invested or deposited in a savings 
bank so as to relieve officers having custody 
thereof from liability on their bonds in case of 
loss. The opinion is an exhaustive one, and the 
questions of bailment, official trusts and liability 
for loss in banks are treated comprehensively, 
to the conclusion stated. 

Minnesota. The new school law passed last 
winter provides “That children between the ages 
of 8 and 16 years are required to attend school 
during all the time there is school in the dis- 
trict. The board may appoint a truant officer, 
who shall have power to apprehend and take to 
school children not in attendance; and any par 
ent or guardian failing to comply with the pro 
visions of this law in sending children to school, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by a fin 
not to exceed $50, or imprisonment in the county 
jail for no more than thirty days, or both.” 

Indiana. The new truant law requires all 
children between the ages of 6 and 14 inclusive, 
who have not finished the common school cours 
and who are physically and mentally able, to 
attend the entire term. IJIlowever, if a child 
either 13 or 14 years of age is actively and rezu 
larly employed for his own support or the sup 
port of those dependent upon him, he shall not 
be required to attend school for a longer period 
than twelve weeks consecutively. 

Syracuse, N. Y. The city charter says that 
“No person shall be deemed to be ineligible as 
commissioner of common schools because of sex 
who has the other qualifications now required 
by law.” 

Connecticut. In this state a child must be 
sent to school when he is 7 years old and kept 
there until he is 16. If, however, a child over 
14 years old is regularly employed at work at 
home or elsewhere he is not required to attend 
school. 

New York. The law says: “No child shall 
be admitted to the public schools of the state 
without having been properly vaccinated.” 


RECENT DECISIONS. 


The law requiring the voters in a newly 


formed school district, within fifteen days, to 


meet and organize, is mandatory, and after ex 


piration o1 uch time the \ have ho power to or 


| 


ganize the district. School Dist. of Village of 
Agency vs. Wallace, M: 
(b) In the absence of a d ure organization 


of a school distri existence can only 


be shown by actual user.—School Dist. of Vil 
lage of Agency vs. Wallace, M: 


(ce) A newly-formed district, failing to elect 
its directors within th: tim preseribed by 
statute, has no such organiz 


tuthoriz 
it to form itself subsequently into | 


] 
ve ais 
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trict.—School Dist. of Village of Agency vs. 
Wallace, Mo. 

(d) Only an organization, and not an unor- 
ganized, common school district can be organ- 
ized into a village school distriet.—School Dist. 
of Village of Agency vs. Wallace, Mo. 

(e) A new school district may be formed of 
the consolidation of two or more entire districts, 
but it does not thereby become a village school 
district; but to complete such organization.two 
things are requisite—the fixing of the bounds, 
and the election of the directors.—School Dist. 
of Village of Agency vs. Wallace, Mo. 

(c) The law providing that no teacher in a 
public school shall be dismissed except by the 
affirmative votes of a majority of the whole 
school board, and requiring the vote of each 
member to be entered upon the minutes by the 
secretary of the board, is mandatory, and a min- 
ute of the action of the board showing merely 
that the “motion was carried” is insufficient. 
Keating vs. Neary, Pa. 


NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

New York, N. Y. The rules require: “That 
no pupil shall be allowed to attend any school, 
nor shall any teacher be employed in the same, 
unless said pupil or teacher shall have been vac- 
cinated.” 

Seranton, Pa. The board is seriously consid- 
ering the passage of a resolution prohibiting 
women teachers from riding bicycles. Several 
ot the members believe that children, seeing 
their teachers in short skirts astride of wheels 
about the principal thoroughfares, has a bad 
effect upon their morals. 

Luverne, Minn. No pupil is admitted to the 
schools without a certificate of vaccination. 

St. Paul, Minn. On the recommendation of 
Supt. Smith the board has changed the marking 
system. The ranking from “very poor” to “very 


1” is considered unsatisfactory, and a scale 


POOF 


~ i 


+ 


of 100 will be introduced with definite percent 
ages necessary to pass. 
Allegheny, Pa. Vaccination is rigidly re- 


} 


quired of every pupil who expects to attend the 
schools. 

San Franeciseo, Cal. Under a new regulation 
1 teacher may be excused, with pay, for a term 
not to exceed three days, on account of the 
death of a relative within the first degree of 


consanguinity, or of husband or wife. 
St. Paul, Minn. The board amended the rule 
relating to the practice of conducting gradua- 


tion examinations and competitions. The new 
rule provides that the two pupils standing first 
and second shall be so designated. The next 
twenty-five shall prepare essays, which will be 
criticised by a committee of three disinterested 
citizens, who do not know the names of the 
writers. The eight highest of the twenty-five 
will rank highest in the class. The idea is to 
protect the child from discrimination on the 
part of a teacher, and also to protect the teacher 
from charges of partiality. 

Omaha, Neb. A new rule has been estab 
lished by which all teachers and principals who 
have served suecessfully in the schools for fiv 
consecutive years are placed ol a permanent 
list and cannot be removed without a hearing. 

St. Paul, Minn. The rule requiring the vac 
cination of children previous to admitting them 
to the schools is being strictly observed. 

Atlanta, Ga. The old system of 
children in various studies has been abolished. 
Ilereafter only attendance and deportment will 
be mark d on the per cent. basis and all studies 
will be graded as excellent, good, fair or bad. 
The rolls of honor, which induced the pupils to 
strain every nerve in order to get on the list, 
has been ordered discontinued. It has also been 
decided to eliminate the A and B sections in the 
grades below the sixth. 


marking 








HON. O. T. CORSON. 
President of the National Educational Association 
Columbus, O, 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION, 


St. Louis, Mo. A committee has been ap- 
pointed by the board to provide plans for the 
opening and operation of a penny savings sys- 
tem in the schools. 

Louisville, Ky. Director J. W. Galvin be- 
lieves that the board should employ a school 
dentist and a sanitary inspector. 

Peoria, Ll. The school board has decided to 
pension school teachers who have been in the 
employ of the city twenty-five years. 

Waltham, Mass. A member of the board, at 
a recent meeting, made the suggestion to change 
teachers of the same grade in the different 
schools instead of allowing them to continue 
right along in the same school. 

Omaha, Neb. Member VanGilder is opposed 
to discrimination against married women 
teachers. 

New Castle, Pa. The board has elected a 


superintendent of janitors at a salary of $2 a 


as 


day. Those who opposed the creation of the 
office say that it is of no use whatever and is a 
sinecure pure and simple. 

Pittsfield, Mass. School Committeeman Mer 
cer believes that writing is nowadays of very 
little consequence, as typewriters and shorthand 
are beginning to be in general use. 

North Cass, Pa. The board of education 
ousted one of their fellow members for non-at 
tendance. 

St. Louis, Mo. A prominent member of the 
board is reported to have said: “I may say that 
there is a well-understood agreement among the 
members of the board that, where everything is 
equal, preference is always to be given to men. 
This particularly applies to principalships and 
positions in the high sehool.” This determina- 
tion is based upon results, it having been con 
clusively shown that the work performed by 


male teachers, along certain lines, is superior to 


that done by women. 





SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT: “What is silent in- 
fluence. 
TEACHER: “Cutting down a teacher's salary 


instead of asking her to resign. 
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McKeesport, Pa. Salaries of the principals 
have been fixed at $1,150. 

Mankato, Minn. The superintendent’s salary 
is $1,600 a year. 

Joliet, Ill. Supervisor of primaries, $800 to 
$1,200; supervisor of music, $700 to $1,000; su- 
pervisor of drawing, $600 to $900; teacher of 
training class, $700 to $1,000; clerk of the 
board, $700 to $1,000. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Teacher of civics and 
political economy in the Central high school, 
$800 per year. 

Rock Island, Il. High school principal, 
$1,500. 

New Haven, Conn. Superintendent of schools 
salary raised from $1,500 to $1,800. 

Louisville, Ky. Superintendent of schools, 
$3,500; supervisor of music, $1,000. 

Auburn, N. Y. The salaries of teachers are 
fixed at the time of their annual appointment, 
and are paid in installments each month, at the 
regular meeting of the board. 

Fort Worth, Tex. Superintendent of schools, 
$2,000 a year. 

Green Bay, Wis. Superintendent, $1,000. 

Flushing, L. I., N. Y. The Queens Borough 
board of edueation has decided that hereafter 
no teacher is to receive less than $600 per year. 
Women teachers, who have taught ten years in- 
side the limits of the Greater New York, will 
receive not less than $900 yearly. After teach- 
ing fifteen years they will get $1,200 per year. 
Male principals of ten years’ experience will 
ceive not less than $3,500 per year, and women 
principals whose experience covers a like period 
will be given $2,500. 

Chicago, Ill. Supt. FE. Benjamin Andrews, 
the eight district superintendents, and all teach 
ers and principals receiving a salary of $2,000 
a year or over, must suffer a 5 per cent. cut for 
the balance of the school year to make up a 
shortage in the school fund. 

Ogden, Utah. Average monthly salary paid 
teachers, male, $70.60; female, $44.70 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Teacher of drawing, 
high school, $800 per annum; teacher of Ger- 
man, high school, $700. 

Erie, Pa. The school board has adopted an 
important change of rules in the salaries to be 
paid teachers. Heretofore instructors have been 
attracted to the higher rooms on account of the 
larger pay that went with the more advanced 
erades. By the new system teachers in the lower 
vrades are to receive pay almost equal to those 
in the higher branches. 

San Francisco, Cal. The salary schedule for 
1899-1900 has been amended so as to read: 
‘Teachers of the eighth and ninth grades, $85 

month; teachers of the sixth and seventh 
crades, $79 a month, as maximum salaries; also 
that an increase of $3 be made yearly to the 
monthly pan of teachers of the first, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades until the maxi- 
mum salary be attained. Second, that the pay 
of evening substitute teachers be fixed at $15 a 
month, and that an extra compensation of $1.50 
be allowed for each evening that any of said 
ubstitutes shall be engaged in teaching.” 

Indianapolis, Ind. The daw allows county su 
perintendents #4 for every working day. 

Escanaba, Mich. A Seventh ward teacher re- 
ceived $8 per month, in addition to his salary 
as teacher, for his services as janitor of the 


school. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, The county superintendent 
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of the Lackawanna schools reports that twenty- 
one districts in that county pay their primary 
teachers as low as $25 per month. The superin- 
tendent says that “if a girl teaches eight months 
in the year at $25 per month, and pays $10 per 
month for her board, she gets a net income of 
#80 per year, while the girl who does housework 
at $2 per week and board gets $24 b per year more 
than this teacher.” The contrasi is a striking 
one, though in strict accuraey it shina | be some- 
what modified. The house girl to accomplish 
this result works fifty-two weeks in the year, 
more hours in each week and more hours in each 
day than the teacher. 

Dubuque, Ia. The salary of school treasurer 
has been fixed at $25 per month, and that of sec- 
retary at $50. 

Columbus, O. The following scale of wages 
has been adopted: Elementary school teachers, 
first, seventh and eighth grades, $40 minimum, 
increasing $5 per month per year, until $65; 
same:for second to sixth grades, $40 to $60, in- 
creasing $5 per month per year of service; prin- 
cipals, $90, increasing to $120, at $10 per month 
per year; training school teachers, $75 per 
month, increasing $5 per month per year until 
the salary is $100; principal of normal school, 
$150; supervisors of music, $150; penmanship, 
$150; physical culture, $150; high schools, Cen- 
tral, $230; North and East, $160 to $180, in- 
creasing by $10 per month per year; heads 
departments, $135; high school teachers, $75 to 
$125, increasing at $10 per month per year; 
evening school principals, $35, and evening 
school teachers, $30. 

Boston, Mass. The board of education has 
refused to cut salaries to make retrenchments. 

The average monthly salary of school teachers 
in Oregon, according to a circular recently is 
sued by the state school department, is $42.95 
for males and $33.75 for females. The average 
for the United States for males is $47.37 and 
for females $40.24. Massachusetts pays the 
highest, $136.03 for males, and South Carolina 
the lowest, $23.44. The District of Columbia 
pays the highest, $69, to females, and North 
Carolina the lowest, $21.40. Averages on the 
Pacific coast are: California, males, $80.19; 
females, $65.42: Idaho, males, $58.52; females, 
$46.31; Washington, males, $44.56; females, 
$38.14. 

Nashville, Ll. The average monthly salary 
paid the teachers of this city 1s: Males, $42.50; 
females, $31.08. 

Saginaw. Mich. Average salaries paid male 
teachers per month in the high s ‘hool, $115.50 
average salaries paid supervisors and principals 
of training school per month, $98.55. 

Bartlow, O. The following schedule of pay 


for teachers has been adopted : Two months, 
tall term, $1.50 per dav: five months, winter 
term, $2 per day; two months, spring term, $1.50 
per day. 

Jersey ( ity, N. J. The following is the teach 
ers pay schedule for the high school: Femak 


assistants, first vear, $700; second year, $800; 
third vear, $900; fourth vear, $1,000; fifth year, 
41.100; sixth year and thereafter, $1,200. Male 
assistants, first year, $1,800; second year, 
$1.900: third vear, $2,000; fourth year, $2,100; 
fifth year, $2,200; sixth year, $2,300; seventh 
year and thereafter, $2,400. 

Meadville, Pa. ‘Truancy officer, $30 a month. 

Davton, O. Principal of manual training 
school, $1,100 per school year of ten months, 


Whatcom, Wash. The average rate of wages 
paid male teachers in this county is $50.19; 
female, $38.73. 

Ilolyoke, Mass. Teacher of manual training, 
$800 per annum. 

The following shows the difference in teachers 
salaries in a number of the larger cities: In 
Philadelphia the minimum salary in the ele- 
mentary schools is $470, and the maximum 
$670. In Boston the minimum is $552, and the 
maximum $1,212; New York, minimum, $504, 
and maximum, $1,140; Providence, minimum, 
#350; maximum, $750; Chicago, minimum, 
$500; maximum, $1,000; San Francisco, mini- 
mum, $600; maximum, $996; Minneapolis, min- 
imum, $450; maximum, $800. 

The average salary of school teachers in New 
York state increased $21.32 during 1898, aceord- 
ing to the report of the superintendent of public 
Instruction. 

In Massachusetts last year the average pay of 
men teachers was $137.50, a decrease of $7.30; 
of women, $51.44, a decrease of 76 cents. 

Milwaukee, Wis. In Milwaukee county the 
average salary paid to the male teachers is up- 
ward of $60 per month, and the average salary 
paid to the female teachers upward of $40. 

New Bedford, Mass. Masters’ assistants and 
teachers in the ninth grade, the upper grammar 
grade, are to receive a maximum salary of $800. 
Grammar and primary school teachers, both to 
receive $650. 

Mobile, Ala. Teacher of Spanish, $40 per 
month. 

San Francisco, Cal. The school teachers are 
in a sad plight and it is reported that many are 
on the verge of destitution because they have 
not been paid their salaries for several months. 

New Paris, O. The salaries of all the teach- 
ers have been advanced 25 cents per day. 

Rice Lake, Wis. A reduction of $5 per month 
in the wages of the teachers has been made. 

Racine, Wis. Principal of high school salary 
fixed at $2,200. 

Macon, Ga. The board has reduced the sala- 
ries of all the teachers 7 per cent. 

Waterbury, Conn. Salary of superintendent 
fixed at $3,000 per annum. 

Peoria, Ill. Highest monthly salary paid fe- 
male teacher, 1897-8, $110; 1898-9, $120. TLow- 
est monthly salary paid male teacher, 1897-8, 
$120; 1898-9, $100. Lowest monthly salary paid 
female teacher, 1897-8, $35; 1898-9, $32.50. 

Auburn, Me. Superintendent, $1,600 per year. 

Saginaw, Mich. Average salaries paid male 
teachers per month in high school, $112.50; 
average salaries paid female teachers per month 
in high school, $69.64; average salaries paid 
male teachers per month in grades, $98; average 
salaries paid female teachers per month in 
grades, exclusive of supervisors and principals 
of training school, $44.51. 


Newton, Mass. Military instructor, $400 a 
ear. 

Newark, N. J. The teacher of music receives 

salary of $1,500 per annum. 

New York, N. Y. Salaries paid teachers in 
Manhattan: Women, first year, $504; second 
ear, $576: third ve r, RH76: fourth year, BHG0 ; 
fifth year, $780. Men, first year, $720; second 
vear, #900; third year, $900; fourth year, $1,080; 


fifth vear, $1,320. Iner 


rease from the fourth year 
depends upon teachers passing various examina- 
tions, Many never get higher than £660 for 
vomen and for men $1,080. By passing exam 
iInatious women may get $1,140 and men $2,160 
after twelve ve ars’ service, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The femal 
made a demand for an increase in salary. 
(;reater New York. Pres. Joseph J. Little 
f 


of the board of education has asked for $6,233.- 


’ 


teach rs have 


068.77 for teachers salaries, which is an increas 


of $1,.638.579.89 over last vear. 
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School Hoard Convention. 


Tae New YorkK State AssociaTion OF ScHooL BOARDS MET AT 
POUGHKEEPsI£, Oct. StH AND 19TH. 


The fourth annual convention of the New 
York State Association of School Boards, held 
at Poughkeepsie, Oct. 18 and 19, was well at- 
tended and proved, on the whole, to be the best 
in the history of the Association. The papers 
which were read proved timely, the discussions 
which followed were entered into with consider 
able zest and vigor. 


FIRST SESSION. 
MINUTES OF THE MEETING, 

The meeting was opened Wednesday at 8:30 
yp. M., Oct. 18th, by President Williams. In the 
absence of Secretary ‘Toomey, the chair appoint 
ed Wm. Geo. Bruce as secretary pro fem. 

The request was made that all school board 
members present hand in their names to the 
secretary. 

The first paper on “School House Architec 
ture” was then read by John F. 
Utica. 


Ilughes, of 


School House Architecture and Construction. 
BY JOHN F. HUGHES, UTICA. 


When urgently requested by our secretary to prepare 
a short paper on school architecture and construction, 
1 hesitated some time, as I could not think of anything 
I might say that would be of interest, as the ground 
has been covered fully by men who have technical 
knowledge and who have made a specialty of this sub 
ject. My information is simply that of a builder I 
never gave any particular attention to school archi 
tecture until three years ago, when | was elected to fill 
the office of commissioner of schools in the city of 
Utica. Llowever. I consented, more in the sense of duty 
we owe the association than any hope that | could say 
anything of interest on this matter 

The subject is so broad that it cannot possibly be 
treated in a single paper, as requirements vary in dif 
ferent towns and cities What I will say is from ex 
perience gained as a builder, rather than from the arch 
itect’s point of view I shall speak of simple, every-day 
lessons that most persons know, but often beneficial, to 
still further impress, as mistakes are frequently made 
that are expensive and annoying after buildings are 
completed and occupied 

It is very important for school boards, who assume 
the responsibility of spending the larger part of all 
money raised by taxation, to see that it is wisely ex 
pended. When plans for new school houses are under 
consideration, one of the first points, and one of the 
most important, is whether the style of building con 
templated is such that it will stand the daily wear and 
tear of several hundred children That buildings must 
be so constructed as to withstand climatic action is 
also of vital importance so as to increase the life of 
the building and reduce the cost of its maintenance and 
repairs to a minimum. In addition to all this is, of 
course, the proper arrangement of rooms, as to light, 
space and ventilation When these have been attained, 
the board members have done their duty to the tax 
payers, whose servants they are 

The selection of an architect is often a perplexing 
question, especially in cities where a number of well 
qualified men may be secured The feeling seems to 
prevail that municipal contracts should) be passed 
around, a custom which often works to the detriment 
of the best interests. I understand that in large cities, 


such as New York and Boston, a permanent architect 


is retained to design all school buildings An architect 
who has made a study of school architecture and its 
requiremer as to space, light, ventilation, sanitation 
and other important details, and who will give sufficient 
time to see 1 his plans are properly and honestly 
carried out, is ifer man to employ than another, 
perhaps equally inpetent, who has to study all these 
important points \ ! nning his first school baild 
ing. 

The time is not far distant, in my judgment. when 
the state will t:; is matter in hand and when all 
tans for school b ne ‘ ive to be submitted 
and passed upon by comy thorit 


ities, and rejected 


if not fully up to the requ iis enlightened 


age. Who can estimate the n e% ers and 
pupils who have paid the penalty o | 


main for hours each day in miserable nt ted 


buildings ? 
Would it not be a great relief to school 


over the state to know that the plans from whi 


buildings were being built had been approved by com 
petent state authorities. Many persons are of the opin 
ion that boards go to the extreme in providing such 
school buildings as are now being erected throughout 
the country, and that much money is wasted These 
narrow-minded persons contend that much simpler 
buildings proved suitable when they were children, and 
strive to prove their assertions by pointing out many 
who have made their mark in all walks of life, and who 
received their early education in the primitive country 
school house. These examples we all know exist, but 
we have no record of the failures It is conceded by a 
very large majority of the population that the best of 
teachers, the most healthful surroundings and the best 
of everything is none too good to prepare our children 
to face the world and earn a livelihood 

The architect is often expected to construct a large 
building with insufficient funds, and to save his repu 
tation, is tempted to put as much as possible on the 
outside to please the public It is to be regretted that 
few ever go inside and have but little interest in the 
building, leaving that to the teachers and pupils 

School boards should examine this matter very care 
fully, and if need be, strip everything that is orna 
mental off the outside. Leave it, if you must, a square, 
plain and homely building, but see that the windows 
are the right size, the heating and ventilating system 
the best, the sanitation the most modern, the conveni 
ences for teacher and pupils complete Then, and only 
then, allow money to be expended on the outside. The 
question of ornamentation, both outside and inside of 
buildings, is simply a question of how much money is 
available after providing the necessaries for the com 
fort and convenience of teachers and pupils 

Personally | am very much in favor of making school 
buildings ornamental and attractive It is an educa 
tion in itself to look at a beautiful proportioned build 
ing, and liberal provision should be made for that pur 
pose The style of school buildings should be plain and 
substantial, as it will lessen the cost of construction 
and the subsequent cost for repairs. Towers and tur 
rets, if well arranged, are handsome to look at, but ex 
pensive luxuries to maintain 

The first thing to consider is the question of proper 
drainage The depth of the main sewer in the street 
ascertained, as the elevation of the first floor must de 
pend upon that If possible have the drain enter the 
building four feet below surface of cellar, in order that 
no water will gather in ducts of sanitaries and fu 


haces In many cases this is overlooked until t late, 


and we find the air which enters the rooms pressing 
over pools of stagnant water, reducing the capacity of 
the ducts and rendering them in every way injurious 
and defective The question of drainage is most im 
portant, and in cities and towns that have no plumbing 
laws, it may be best to suggest that nothing but iron 
pipe be used underground and every foot of it inspected 
and tested before it is covered The foundation walls 
should extend at least one foot below the grade of cel 
lar, with a line of agricultural tile drain at base of 
footing on the outside, this in turn connected by trap 
with main drain It is better to take care of surface 
water before it gets inside, than to fight it afterward 
Also have a line of tile drain extend to each furnace 
and sanitary duct in fact, go in this way to every 
place where surface water can collect and take care 


of it, as a damp cellar makes a musty, unhealthful 
building 

The basement should be nine to ten feet in the clear, 
and the first floor should be elevated 


sufficiently above 


the grade to allow this after obtaining conditions 


named A few additional steps are far better than a 


dark, gloomy cellat The outside walls to be of stone, 
laid in cement, plastered smooth below the grade and 


coated with asphaltum; the outer wall made with two 


inches hollow space and lined on the inside with brick, 


neatly painted All inside partitions should be brick, 


and painted, the ceilings plastered and troweled smooth 


so as to be less absorbent 


After all drainage is in place, make a concrete of 


broken stone and Portland cement with a top covering 


of the same material, one to one 1 am tempted to en 


large on this matter, as my experience with basement 


floors has been very unsatisfactory The architect 


is 


apt to specify a cheap floor, such as might be used in 


a cheap dwelling house, with the result that many of 


our basement floors have gone to pieces. And what has 
thus cost much money must soon be renewed If a ce 


ment floor is properly constructed, it will last a life 
time 


Following is a specification for a proper and durable 
Oo! Grade cellar floor to exact level shown, thor 
ughly damp all filling, make a concrete composed of 


ne part best quality Portland cement, two parts of 








DR. H. ERNEST SCHMID, 
Presideut-Elect New York State Association of Schcol 
Roards, White Plains, N. Y. 


clean, sharp sand, four parts of clean, broken stone, 
place three inches thick to a true grade, this concrete 
to be thoroughly mixed together dry, sprinkle only 
water enough to moisten, then put in place and ram to 
grade. The same day cover this with a coat of Vort 
land cement mortar, made of one part cement and one 
part sand, troweled to a true and smooth surface If 
you will insist upon following these directions to the 
letter, | will guarantee you that this important feature 
of school construction is solved | have dwelt to some 
length on this basement work, but I feel that it is 
neglected to a great extent in school house construe 
tion The basement of all school buildings should be 
well lighted, with a good floor all over, and no rubbish 
of any kind allowed to accomulate The floors should 
be constructed so that the janitor can turn a hose on 
and wash them at frequent intervals If walls are not 
painted as suggested, they should be whitewashed every 
vear In fact, you cannot expect a healthful building 
with a dark, dirty basement, and in order to insist on 
cleanliness, the building should be constructed 
make cleanliness possible The 


so ous to 
superstructure, from 
basement to roof, as to design, is largely a question of 
cost The material used may be pressed or common 
brick I have in mind an ideal public school building, 
built perfectly plain, with a facing of pressed brick, 
some lines of ent stone, with ample light from liberal 
sized windows, a plain roof covered with tile 
a building that would at once appeal to 


or slate, 
those who pay 
for it A common sense building for the purpose in 
tended, and without distracting projections and recesses 
to cast shadows inside, and without gables, towers and 
turrets that unavoidably make a roof line that for all 
time is a care, annoyance and expense The exterior 
walls should be built hollow so as to avoid the neces 
sity of wood furring, making it a safer building from 
fire, as each space is a flue connecting the floors to 
gether and extremely dangerous 

The interior arrangement depends largely upon the 
location of the site, its dimensions and surroundings. 
If it were not for this fact it would be well if the state 
authorities would step in and furnish the plans and 
general specifications for all school buildings through 
out the state; plans that) would be based on the most 
advanced idea in school architecture and construction 
rhis course would, no doubt, be open to many serious 
objections, but I believe that some such plan will be 
our 
children and teachers from being compelled to teach 


devised in the near future for the protection of 


and be taught in unhealthy and unsuitable buildings 
Of the progress made in recent years for the better 
housing of our children we who are interested may well 
be proud 


Yet much more remains to be done, when we consider 
that every school board in the state must contend with 
a number of old buildings entirely unsuitable and un 
healthy, too good to be torn down, difficult and almost 
impossible to reconstruct Constant demand for more 
buildings to meet the growing population of cities, and 
lack of appreciation of this fact by the majority of the 
taxpayers School boards who meet all these condi 
tions with fidelity deserve to have all honor that can 
be given, instead of condemnation, which is often their 


reward The interior arrangement should be such as to 


give pupils sufficient fresh air and ample light, to each 
teacher and pupil the best facilities for work, the best 
possible system of ventilation and sanitation, roomy 
halls and stairways Then you can look for healthy, 
happy children and contented teachers 

I am of the opinion that the interior of our buildings 
are trimmed up with too much wood by far. All that 
does not serve a practical purpose should be omitted, 
and left entirely plain It would be far more effective 
if there were no elaborate casings and waiscottings, 
with their projecting shelves to harbor dust, which 
would remain there from one year to another, as too 
much energy would be required from the ordinary jan 
itor to reach them The interior walls and ceilings 
should be smoothly plastered, instead of door and win 
dow casings, rounded plastered corners, which will 
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probably not be so ornate, are more cleanly and useful. 
In order to take the severity from the appearance of 
the building, one-half of the cost of the wood work 
might be devoted to painting, with a slight touch of 
frescoe, in artistic and delicate colors. The flooring 
should be doubled and deafened with felt or asbestos, 
for the purpose of modifying the noise and add comfort 
to all. The top floor made of some of the hard wood, 
as the grains are close and less absorbent. 

The question of the best method of heating and ven 
tilating for school buildings, has been said, is now a 
serious consideration, but, happily, like many other 
points in school construction, is being solved to the 
best interest of teacher and pupil. It has been demon- 
strated fully that the best method of heating is the 
taking from outdoors a sufficient amount of fresh air, 
passing the same over heated surfaces, of either fur 
naces or steam radiators, and distributing it through 
the building, with proper outlets in each room to dis 
charge the foul air. 

Iilow to direct this volume of fresh heated air uni 
formly and discharge the same out doors is not so easily 
done, as many forces of nature must be overcome, and 
the most serious is the difficulty of regulating the flow 
of heated air against the air pressure outside. I think 
all who have given this matter thought have come to 
the conclusion that no school building can be success- 
fully heated by the gravity system, and that a forced 
draught is the only means of forcing to opposite parts 
of buildings a sufficient amount of heated air. To in 
sure proper ventilation, it is conceded, a large volume 
of moderate heated air is much better than a smaller 
volume of higher temperature. Therefore, I have come 
to the conclusion that every school building constructed 
should have a foreed system of heating, and in the end 
it will be found to be cheaper, as much fuel is wasted 
and many furnaces burn out in trying to force heat 
directly opposite from where it should naturally go, 

The question of proper sanitation is an equally im 
portant feature in school house construction. Assum 
ing that the basement is constructed as outlined in the 
beginning of this paper, the proper location of the sana 
taries is in the basement and they should be constructed 
so that all ventilation is downward and outward 
through ventilating flues. One important, and to us in 
Utica a recent innovation, are the ventilated urinals. 
The members of our board are of the opinion that no 
school building is complete without them. We are so 
strongly convinced as to their efficiency that many of 
uur older buildings have been equipped with perfect 
ventilating closets and urinals, distinct and entirely 
separated from the ordinary ventilation, having their 
own separate stack heater and flues, so that all odors 
are carried downward into ducts and conveyed out of 
doors without the slightest mixture with air in the 
room. 

The remodelling and enlarging of the older class of 
building is a very perplexing question and is often at 
tended with more work for school boards than the con 
struction of new buildings, and it is to be regretted 
that in every city there are a number of good school 
houses, as far as the buildings are concerned, but en 
tirely unfit and will continue to be while they exist 
They lack almost everything needful—light, proper 
heat and ventilation. Must this condition remain for 
many years because mistakes have been made? Is it 


just, in this progressive age, to injure our teachers and 


children by forcing these conditions on them? I think 
not. It is better to take the matter in hand, and ask 
that our cities be bonded, so that at once every school 
house may be put in a healthful, sanitary condition, 
so that all children shall have equal chances while pass 
ing through the period of their lives which can never be 
recalled or mistakes made, rectified 

After the reading of the paper, Mr. Bruce 
pointed out the parts in the paper capable ot 
profitable discussion. 

Mr. J. Hf. Thiry dwelled upon the value of 
school house sanitation. 


Mr. Beal of Oneida raised the question of a 
closet system where no sewerage system existed. 
Ile believed that all matters pertaining to heat- 
ing, ventilation and lighting ought to be fully 
determined before building is begun. Ile be- 
lieved that every school house ought to be 
equipped with a bicycle room in the basement. 
Cloak rooms ought to be on the inside. The 
most important duty of the school board is the 
selection of an architect. Believed that school 
boards ought to recognize the ideas promulgated 
by the state superintende nt. 

Mr. Bradley of Lockport stated that he was 
fortunate enough to come from a city that dis- 
carded an unsanitary building worth $30,000, 
and erected in its stead a modern structure cost 
ing several times that sum. Investigation, he 
held, ought to be made, that will lead to fixed, 
definite legislation on the subject. 
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Mr. Schauffler of New Rochelle held that the 
discussion ought to assume more definite shape; 
that a committee ought to be appointed who 
should report suitable resolutions embodying 
recommendations for state legislation. He be- 
lieved that school boards should practice the 
same common sense in the construction of 
school houses that the individual members exer- 
cise in the building of a home. He did not be- 
lieve in ready-made school houses. The little 
red school house, as well as the spinning wheel, 
is gone. 

Mr. Mager of Cortlandt asked what system of 
heating Mr. Hughes recommended. Mr. Hughes 
refused to recommend any system. 

Mr. Brandegee believed in the efficacy of ap- 
pealing to legislation. The Massachusetts law 
was a good one. Certain conditions ought to be 
exacted in the construction of school buildings. 
The quantity of fresh air to be infused into 
every school room ought to be stipulated; also 
the quantity of window space. 

Mr. Bradley moved the subject be referred to 
the legislative committee with instructions to 
report, 

President Williams of Dunkirk held that 
school buildings enhanced the value of the sur- 
rounding property—providing the school build- 
ings were attractive. Recommendations made 
by this body, he believed, would receive recog- 
nition by the state educational department. 

Dr. S. T. Birdsall of Glens Falls called atten- 
tion to the importance of some unification in the 
school laws. Defective vision among pupils is 
alarmingly increasing. The coloring of walls, 
the size of type in school books, ete., should be 
looked after: 

Mr. Brandegee moved that a special commit- 
tee consisting of Messrs. Hughes, Schmid and 
Bradley be appointed; that they draft suitable 
resolutions covering the definite requirements 
in school house legislation. Mr. Turner from 
Auburn moved an amendment that the special 
committee be added to the regular legislative 
committee. 

Carried, and meeting adjourned. 

SECOND SESSION. 

The second session was opened Thursday at 
10 o’cloek A. M. by President Williams. 

The treasurer, Mr. John Garvey, submitted 
the following report: 

RECEIPTS. 


Oct. 20, 1898—John Hl. Bradish. . .$94.00 
Meh. 17, 1899—J. Phil. Bannigan.. 33.00 


$127.00. 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
To School Board Journal. ...... $30.00 
5 .. PRE RIG «05 6 ds ae cas suse GEee 
ye) PONG sc ces do eevecewas cece. Gane 
78.64 
INS. whtcaW Ak ae aed $48.56 
Receipts Present meeting ....... 51.00 


KOO36 


Expense—Printing, ete .......... 31.50 


Balance cash on hand.......... $67.86 

The report was received and placed on file. 

The chair then appointed the following com 
mittees: 

Nominations Messrs. Brandegee, Garvey, 
Bruce, Birdsall. 

Auditing Messrs. Llughe s, Ten ve k, Beal. 

Resolutions—Messrs. Schauffler, Sandford, 
Bradley. 

Conference with Superintendents—Messrs. 
Bennett, Jewett, Turner. 

The committees were instructed to report be 
fore the close of the afternoon session. 

Mr. W. A. Choate, of Brookview, then read a 
paper on “The Township System.” 


The Township System of Schools. 


By W. A. CHoarr, Broogxvirw, N. Y. 





In taking hold of so momentous a question as ‘The 
Township System of Schools,” I confess, as a humble 
citizen, to no little embarrassment in view of the fact 
that the subject has been so fully and ably treated in 
recent years by many of our leading educators who have 
given the matter close and thoughtful study. My first 
impulse is to say, what is the good of discussing the 
subject further? It's an admitted fact by those most 
familiar with our present school system that one of the 
crying needs of the day is a better system; and it is 
likewise admitted that the township system is a long 
stride in the right direction. Why not, then, adopt it 
and be done with it? True, objections to such a step, 
and some fancied serious ones, are advanced by those 
who should have better sense. <A good stiff breeze 
would carry every obstacle farther out to sea than 
either the Columbia or the Shamrock would drift in a 
thousand years. 

Coming now to the pros and cons. While it will not 
be easy to find many points to advance that are alto- 
gether new perhaps, we may derive some good from a 
little revision of those heretofore advanced, and at the 
same time hit now and then a shell not yet exploded. 
In attempting this task I will first divide my remarks 
into three parts, viz. : 

Ist. What is to be gained by adopting the township 
system ? 

2d. What are the objections advanced to such a sys 
tem, and by whom? 

3d. Tlow can such a system as will meet with gen 
eral approval be framed, and how obtained ? 

In taking up the first query, “What is to be gained 
by adopting the township system?’ I will call your at 
tention to the last annual report of our state superin 
tendent of public instruction, which shows that over 
five hundred thousand school children, or fully one-third 
the school population of the entire state, reside in the 
commissioner districts, outside the cities. The same 
report shows an average annual expenditure per pupil 
in the districts of about $14, and in the cities of about 
$21. Is it fair and right to give the city children 50 
per cent. more benefits than the rural or district chil 
dren receive? From the same source I find that the 
average daily attendance of the city children is only 
about one-ha:f the full number of such children, while 
the average daily attendance of the rural children is 
more than three-fifths of their full number, from which 
it will be seen that the latter improve their meagre 
school privileges to a commendable degree as compared 
with the former, with their unlimited advantages. 
Why should not the rural children who show this eager 
ness for a ripe education be granted the benefits with 
which their city brothers and sisters are favored? 
True, they may attend some good city or village school 
if their parents happen to have the necessary influence 
and ready cash to secure admission, but the great ma 
jority of them have neither. This remedy for the pres 
ent evil is of about as much service to the rural children 
as would be a gold mine in South Africa. Not only this 
but most of the few who might afford such benefits are 
deterred from obtaining them owing to the diffidence 
they feel at entering such a school at the age when 
through with their own mixed or ungraded apology of a 
school. Further, a boy or girl reared in the country 
should be allowed to secure his or her complete educa 
tion, except in the higher institutions of learning, in 
the community where reared, among their own early 
associates and friends That the influences for good 
sound scholarship and citizenship—a healthy body and 
mind—are better there than in the multi-mixed popula 
tion of our cities, goes without saying Under our 
present system, however, thousands of our brightest 
boys and girls are annually “graduated” from our rural 
schools with just enough education to make expert 
horse jockeys and flippant spinsters. Of course, there 
are many exceptions. 

Again, I find from the latest department statistics 
that about thirty-three hundred school districts in the 
state show an average attendance of ten or less pupils 
each, running from ten down to only one. These weak 
districts draw the same quota of public money as the 
stronger ones—one hundred dollars each or three hun 
dred and thirty thousand in the aggregate—and give 
their children next to nothing in return. No argument 
is needed to show even those who won’t sce what sort of 
schools can be maintained where the pupils are so 
numerously scarce Efficient teachers cannot be ob 
tained for such schools and would not remain efficient 
through a single year if they could The wages paid 
and the opportunity, or lack ef it, for advancement will 
not attract good teachers Only four counties in the 
entire state are exempt from schools of this class, the 
average for the other counties being about sixty such 
schools to each, ranging from one in the county of 
Rockland to 172 in the county of St. Lawrence. Now I 
say it's a reproach upon those who have it in their 
power to correct this evil that such conditions should 
be allowed longer to exist. Is there any good reason 
why these school districts should not be consolidated so 
as to secure schools of sufficient size to properly grade, 
and warrant the employment of an efficient corps of 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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Saniiary Schools. 


Dr. J. N. Hurty, secretary of the Indiana 
state board of health, gives the following stand- 
ards for sanitary school buildings: “Site should 
be high and dry and well drained. Dry and 
clean paths or walks should lead to the build- 
ing. Building should not be dilapidated or in 
bad repair, and should be at least three feet 
above the ground and easily entered by low 
steps. No dampness should be discoverable. 
Light should be from one side only, and not by 
opposite windows, as they cause cross-lights, 
which are always detrimental to proper seeing 
and bring eye-strain, with nervousness and de- 
bility through reflex action. Ventilation should 
be by ducts of sufficient capacity to remove from 
near the floor all bad air. Ventilation by win- 
dows and doors is impossible without draughts, 
and between draughts and foul air there is no 
choice. 

“Warming should never be by direct heating 
stoves or radiators, but by ventilating-indirect- 
radiating stoves or furnaces. If a school room 
is heated directly by stoves, school money is 
thrown away and health endangered. When 
heating is by stoves, the children near them 
are usually overheated, sometimes perspiring, 
and made uncomfortable, and this prevents 
study and progress. The children away from 
the stove are cold and uncomfortable, and they 
can’t study and advance as they should. Both 
overheating and chilling engenders disease. 
Why surround children with conditions pre- 
venting progress and which endanger health ? 

“Desks should be of right shape and size to 
prevent discomfort and possible deformity. 
Blackboards should be a dull black, absolutely 
without reflection of light, and never placed be- 
tween windows, forcing the children to gaze di- 
rectly into the light. The school house should 
be clean, walls tinted a neutral color, and have 
a special, well-lighted, well-ventilated and 
warmed cloak room. The water supply should 
be pure, abundant and accessible. Out-houses 
should be separate for the sexes, approached by 
good walks, and be in every way decent.” 





NEW SCHOOL (ARVERNE), BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Plans and_ specifications for which were 
drawn by G. A. Edelsvord, of Manhattan. The 
plot of ground is 100x125 feet. The ground 
measurement of the building is 75x65 feet, cov- 
ering an area of 4,875 square feet. The founda- 
tion is of bluestone underground, with the base- 
ment walls of Indian buff limestone. The first 
and second stories are of Roman buff brick, with 
trimmings of rough stone, molded brick and 
terra cotta. The roof is of Spanish tile. 

The basement contains the play rooms, toilet 
rooms, furnace and boiler rooms. On the first 
oor are situated four large, well-ventilated and 
lighted class rooms, cloak rooms, staircase, halls 
and a large main hall twelve feet wide. The 
width of the main entrance is twenty-five feet. 
A large corridor on the second floor connects 
two class rooms, a well-lighted library eighteen 
feet square, a teachers’ room and an assembly 
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room, 28x60 feet, with a gallery 9x28 feet at one 
end and a stage or platform 14x28 feet, at the 
other. Two large dressing rooms are built just 
off the stage. This assembly room has a seating 
capacity of 200, and the method of construction 
has been carefully designed so as to secure the 
best acoustic qualities. The assembly room will 
also be used as a gymnasium. 

The general interior finish is ash. All the 
floors, with the exception of the basement, are 
of narrow pine boarding. The ceilings are of 
pressed and molded metal, thus giving a de- 
cidedly pleasing effect. The staircases have iron 
stringpieces filled with hollow, fire-proof brick, 
and have slate steps and landings. The class 
rooms average about 24x30 feet. The building 
will be heated by the dry air system, while gas 
and electricity will form the combination for 
lighting the school by night. 

The blackboards will be an entirely new com- 
position. The scholars will have individual 
desks and chairs, the latter being so arranged 
as to admit of a scholar moving around in any 
position without raising a seat or disturbing his 

her classmate. This is in aceordance with 
the present state law. 
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NEW CENTRAL SCHOOL, (HOLLANDS) BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The plot of ground is 175x352. feet. The 
foundation is of limestone and the walls are 
faced with light bluff brick. The trimmings 
are of terra cotta. The building has a frontage 
of 156 feet and will vary in depth from 75 to 
150 feet, covering 15,000 square feet of ground. 
It is two stories high, with a large basement, 
containing two gymnasiums and play grounds. 
The main entrance is reached by a short flight 
of stone steps, on both sides of the porch. This 
entrance is ten feet wide. Beyond the vestibule 
is an octagonal rotunda in the central part of 
the building, twenty-five feet in diameter, and 
branching off from it are three main corridors 
leading to different parts of the building. Four 
doors enter directly into the class rooms. On 
the first floor, which has five entrances, are eight 
class rooms, a large library, property room and 
the principal’s room. The second floor contains 
six class rooms and two teachers’ rooms. The 
large assembly room, 56x72 feet, with a seating 


capacity of 700, occupies the central part of the 
southern end of the building on the second tloor 
It has a large truss roof, with the ceiling thirty 
feet from the floor. The class rooms, of which 
there are fourteen, average about 24x52 feet 
The interior finish will be ash. 
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A SCHOOL BOARD CONVENTION. 


* The present number of Tire American 
SCHOOL Boarp Journan is somewhat 
crowded hy the official report of the meet 
ing of the New York State Association of 
School Boards. This necessitates the omis 
sion of some of the popular departments 
Which have made this journal such a 
favorite. 

This omission is, however, amply made 
up in the interest and value of the report. 
The proceedings include several papers that 
should be read with care by every school 
official. They are timely and cover topies 
that claim the attention of school boards 
evervwhere. 

The preceedings will also be published in 
pamphlet form. Extra copies may be ob 
tained by addressing Seeretary Harlan P. 


French, 24 State street, Albany, N. Y. 


POLITICS AND EDUCATION. 


With a view of promoting the study of polit- 
ical and economic questions of the day, Llon. 
W. H. Thompson, national committeeman, 
Grand Istand, Neb., has propounded a series 
of questions which are given below. Five hun- 
dred dollars in  eash and scholarships in 
Nebraska educational institutions are to be 
distributed to competitors in that state. 

The contest is confined to people living in 
Nebraska, and is open to men and women and 

1} 


hoys and girls of all ages. 


LIST OF QUESTIONS 
l‘irst—What is the true purpose of human 
overnment ¢ 
Second What is the difference between a 
statesman and a politician 4 
Third—What is meant by a “class” of people 
under the head, “An Elementary Principle ?” 


lourth—What, in your judgment, is a normal 
supply of money for the United States ? 

Fifth W hat imetallism? Give its essen 
tial elements. ; 

Sixth—W hat is the cause of the fall of prices ¢ 

Seventh What i e effect on eivilization 
where there is a fall tr price continuing 
through a long period / 

Eighth—In what way are trusts connected 
with the financial question / 

Ninth—Does a cheap interest rate on money 
signify that money is cheap i exchangeable 
sense ¢ 


Tenth—What effect will the use of ostracism 
and abuse in the discussion of public questions 
have in a republic ? 
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Eleventh—Ilow would you establish a stable 
monetary system ¢ 

Twelfth—What, in your opinion, is the rem- 
edy for trusts ¢ 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


The foreign office has published a series of 
reports from British consuls stationed at the 
various centres of the United States on the 
subject of American commercial education, 
supplemented by a memorandum by the dis- 
tinguished commissioner of education in 
Washington, Dr. William T. Harris, says The 
London Chronicle. The subject of commer- 
cial education is intended to include what we 
eall technical industrial training, and also in- 
struction in “business” methods, such as bank- 
ing, bookkeeping, engrossing, commercial law, 
commercial geography, and office duties. 
Every traveler in America has noted the im- 
mense numbers of institutions called “business 
colleges” to be found in the leading thorough- 
fares of every city. Dr. Harris tells us that 
these had their beginning over half a century 
ago. Their range was narrow but useful. In 
1870 reports were, received at Washington 
from twenty-six such colleges, which number 
had increased in 1880 to 162 with over 27,000 
students, and in 1890 to 263 with nearly 
79,000 students. The demands for stenog- 
raphers and typewriters, Dr. Harris thinks, 
produced this rapid expansion. But since 
IS9O many private colleges and other eduea- 
tional institutions have placed “business” in 
their courses, and the number of students in 
the business colleges has declined. It seems 
that no fewer than 172 universities and col- 
leges have taken up this subject, but to only a 
limited extent 

Three universities have made elaborate pro- 
visjon of the teaching of what may be ealled 
the “higher business.” The Wharton school of 
finance connected with the University of Penn- 
svilvania has secured a world-wide reputation, 
its course extending over four years, and in- 
cluding political economy, economic geog 
raphy, money and banking, history of law and 
legal concepts, public finance and transporta- 
tion, theory and geography of commerce, and 
the German language. Probably no such well- 
organized commercial science institution ex- 
ists elsewhere. It seems that the newly organ- 
ized universities of California and Chicago 
have followed in the steps of Pennsylvania, 
California presenting “an opportunity for the 
scientific study of commerce in all of its rela- 
tions,” and Chicago having last year opened 
a “College of commerce and politics,” with an 
extensive curriculum. The publie high schools 
in most of the great cities are also organizing 


scientific commercial training 


TEACHER AND THE WHEEL. 


The school board of Seranton has been seri- 


ously consid ring the question of bicycle rid- 
ing by the lacy teachers, some members of the 
hoard having raised objection to this practice. 
They argue that the position of a lady on a 


bievele saddle is undignified and unwomanly, 


while the short skirts of lady riders are next 





door to scandalous. There are women who do 
not look well on a wheel, says an exchange, and 
there are those who wear skirts that are not 
cut at the suggestion of modesty, but unless 
the Seranton teachers are all in one or other 
of these classes, the strictures upon their con- 
duct as bieyele riders are altogether too severe 
and, therefore, unreasonable and unjust. 

The wheel is a very useful vehicle, and there 
is no reason why its use should be denied to 
women, even to women teachers. The fact 
that an occasional female bicyclist looks like 
a bag of cabbages awheel is no argument as 
against the sex’s employment of this con- 
venient means of locomotion, and an objection- 
able skirt invites condemnation only of the 
woman that wears it. When it comes down to 
a test with a view to selecting the fittest for 
survival, we should faney the Seranton public 
would not be long in choosing as between the 
lady teachers who avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of the wheel and the school trustees 
who condemn the practice. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS. 


The meetings of the Educational Press 
Association of the United States are held 
twice a year. Once during the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendents and again in 
July when the National Educational Associa- 
tion holds its annual session. 

These semi-annual sessions of the press con- 
tingent never consist of the same membership 
attendance. Those who attend the winter 
meetings do not always attend the summer 
meetings, and vice versa. The consequence is 
that a different set « 


f men is in attendance at 
every session and the continuity of the asso- 
ciation’s labors is lost. 

We would suggest that the “press gang” 
convene during the summer meeting of the 
N. E. A. like all other depart nts. One ses- 
sion a year is sufficient, 


The fake editions of the old Webster En- 
cyclopedia dictionaries still make their il})- 
pearance here and there. We sometimes 
imagine that the public by this time knows 
all there is to be known about these books; 
that they are photo-engraved reproductions of 
an old edition which is not used anywhere or 
by anybody except the most ignorant; that 
people are misled into the belief that they get 
the genuine article. When we see these showy- 
bound, bulky dictionaries—printed on wood 
pulp paper, finished like a nutmeg grater, with 
a murky, muddy, inky ink—exposed in shop 
windows, we begin to believe that all fools are 
not yet extinct. At any rate, the dealer who 
exposes these bound volumes of condensed 
cheek, deception and rascality, must neces- 
sarily imagine that a few fools are still among 
the living, and that they may stray into his 
store and invest in a “fake” dictionary. Let 
us say right here that no reputable dealer will 
promote the sale of these dictionaries. He 
knows that they are an affront to public intel- 
ligence, and that he cannot afford to thus pass 


an adverse judgment upon his patrons. 
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Prof. A. F Nightingale of Chicago has been 
hon>red with the Presidency of the 
Cook County (111.) High School 
Association, 



























A School Board Convention. 
(Continued from page 5). 


teachers who shall give to these pupils the same ad 
rantages obtained in such schools already in existence 
in the cities and large villages? This is, in brief, what 
our rural schools are suffering for and must have. We 
now have far too many schools and too few scholars. 
Our system as a whole is conceded to be an excellent 
one, as viewed from the surface, but it never reaches 
the thousands of children for whom I am _ pleading. 
Long strides in advance have been made in recent years 
by our efficient and conscientious state department, 
hampered as it is with faulty and inconsistent school 
laws. New and just legislation is needed before the 
desired goal can be attained. 

Coming now to the second query, “What are the ob 
jections advanced to the township system, and by 
whom?’ Here I'm stuck, being at a loss to find more 
than one objection having even as much sense in it as 
did the farmer's colt on rainy days in wading into the 
stream up to its neck to get under the bridge out of 
the wet. Such as they are, however, I'll present them. 
It has been said that the adoption of the township sys 
tem might carry our rural schools into the political 
chaldron, That's a good one and should have due con 
sideration Rather than see such a state of affairs I 
would say, by all means, leave the system alone and let 
our children get the little education they can under the 
present system. But will this objection hold good? 
Must the township system be also a political system? 
I will touch upon this feature again. It is also said 
that the township system would take away local control 
of the schools. That's a good one, too, if you think that 
way. It ought to take it away from any locality which 
witl tolerate such schools as I have referred to. At the 
same time isn’t it feasible to give every locality a voice 
in school affairs under the township system? The item 
of cxrpense is another objection. I find, however, that 
other states which have adopted the township system 
report the actual cost of maintenance as less, once fully 
established and equipped, than under the district sys 
tem. But what of the expense anyway? Why have any 
schools if they cost money? or, if we have any, why not 
have the very best money can procure? <A state which 
invests twenty-five million dollars for a winter resort 
at Albany for its influential citizens and nine million 
at a single dip for an irrigation ditch and mule path 
through the state should not begrudge its children suf 
ficient education to enable them to properly care for 
these legacies in future years. I admit they are not all 
influential or all mules, but when the question of school 
expense is raised in the face of such lavish outlays as 
these, it simply counts for nothing. Let the state come 
to the front with a liberal appropriation and put the 
new system on its feet. Invite the prisons, which have 
recently embarked in the manufacture of school furni 
ture, to equip our schools at the actual cost. The ques 
tion of conveyance of pupils to schools is another fan 
ciced objection. Many of the children have long dis 
tances to walk under the present system—too long for 
inclement weather—while under the township plan an 
organized system of conveyance would naturally follow, 
and thus do away with one danger to the health of 
many children under the present system. 

Now let us turn to our sister states for a little light 
on the question in hand. The last digest of the public- 
school laws, issued by United States Commissioner of 
Kducation Harris, shows that at the present time less 
than a dozen states in the entire union still adhere to 
the district plan, all the others having either a permis 





Mrs. Helen Grenfell, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Colorado, 
gives expressions t» sentiments 
on the School and the Home. 
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PHILADELPHIA °* 


Neither home 
nor school 1s a com- 
plete organization 
in itself for the de 
velopment of the 
child Apprecia 
tion of each other 
has at last begun. 
The e tablishment 
of parents’ meet- 
ings is significant. 
There are tw 
things of which the 
American may feel 
justly proud — the 
American home and 
the American 
schovl These, 
united and harmon- 
ious, will develop 
citizens who reaze 
for what they are 
called on the 
world’s stage, and 
that their call must 
not be for self 
alone, but for hu- 
manity.”” 


sive or compulsory township or county system in full 
force ; and who ever heard of a single one of them turn- 
ing back to the old district plan? New York, the great 
est state in the union in wealth and population, is 
hemmed in on three sides by the township system, and 
even our Canadian neighbors on ‘the north have out 
stripped our present system. .What’do these states say 
of their township schools? 


State Superintendent Stone of Vermont writes me as 
follows : 


“A compulsory township law took effect in Vermont 
in 1893. It was a heroic act on the part of the legis 
lature inasmuch as probably nine-tenths of the towns 
of the state disapproved of such a law. I am pleased to 
announce that to-day probably there are not three 
towns in the state that would vote to go back to the 
district system, on account of the benefits accrued un 
der the town system. ‘These benefits can be classed as 
follows : 

“Better teachers, on account of more judicious selec 
tion on the part of school boards and a sense of greater 
moral support on the part of the teachers. 

“Better schools, on account of better teachers. Bet 
ter equipments and greater interest 

“More economical expenditure of school funds in the 
purchase of supplies, etc 

“Equalization in support of schools 

“A wiser administration of affairs. 

“Under the district plan each succeeding committee 
man felt constrained to maintain the school a shade 
cheaper than the previous officer, in order that he might 
live comfortably in the community. As a result the 
cheapest teachers were employed and the school build 
ings neglected. 

“One further fact may be of interest from Vermont: 
The cost per pupil per week during each of the years of 
the town system has been less than in any of the last 
five years of the district system according to current 
expenses, which does not include’ construction or 
repairs.” 

State Secretary Hill of Massachusetts writes as 
follows: 

“Our township law finally took full effect in 1882 
That is, it became mandatory upon the entire state at 
that time. For a long time before, however, it was per 
missive. At the time the old school-district system was 
wholly abolished, in 1882, it was practically dead in a 
large part of the state.” 

I also quote from a circular of general information 
sent me by Secretary Hill 

“In the year 1893 Seymour Rockwell, the veteran 
school committeeman of Montague, said: ‘For eighteen 
years we have had the best attendance from the trans 
ported children; no more sickness among them and no 
accidents. The children like the plan exceedingly. We 


have saved the town at least $600 a year All these 
children now attend a well-equipped school house at the 
center. The schools are graded; everybody is convert 
ed to the plan We encountered all the opposition 


found anywhere, but we asserted our sensible and legal 
rights, and accomplished the work. -I see no way of 
bringing the country schools up but to consolidate 
them, making them worth seeing; then the people will 
be more likely to do their duty by visiting them.’ ”’ 


From another locality comes this suggestive state 
ment 


“Once when a man wished to sell his farm he adver 
tised ‘A school near.’ Now he advertises ‘Children con 
veyed to good schools.” Farms sell more readily.” 

State Superintendent Baxter of New Jersey writes: 

“The township school law was passed by our legisla 
ture in 1804 At first there was considerable opposi 
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President Samuel B. Huey and his Board of Education 
are taking active steps toward introducing a free 
lecture course for the winter months, 


such a law. 


is steadily 


that 


public schools, 
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The President of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation announces that he stands for a 
commercial training in the 


tion and an attempt was made in the legislature of both 
1895 and 1896 to repeal the law. 


This attempt, how 
failed. 


increasing in favor 
and there is practically no opposition to it. I 


the state superintendent at the time of the passage of 
the township law, and at that time and when I first 
took office I was very doubtful as to the advisability of 
A short experience in the office, however, 
convinced me of the advantages of the township system 
and the more I see of its working, the more I am con 
the change from the district to the town 
ship system should have been made years ago.” 


was not 


I quote from a New Jersey circular of information: 


“The township 


expenditures. 


opinion 
the township system.” 

Deputy 
vania 

“In Pennsylvania 
boroughs and townships. 
in the case 


advantages 
ized, viz., equal school privileges for all, equal school 
burdens 


there 


writes: 


independent 


may be briefly 


buildings, bette 


summar- 


r school 


equipment, longer school terms, better qualified teach 
ers, better school supervision, increased attendance and 
interest, and, in addition to all, more economical school 
The department 


has on file nearly one 


dissenting voice. All « 
Superintendent Stewart of 


districts consist ¢ 
The only exception t 
districts 
order of the court on petition of citizens. 


thousand opinions gathered from every state and terri- 
tory in the union, and including nearly every prominent 
educator In this great body of expert 


‘ommend 


Pennsy! 


f cities, 
o this is 


established by an 
The fewer we 
have of the independent districts the better we are off. 
Our system is entirely satisfactory.” 


So much for the testimony of some of the states on 


our borders. 


ject, neither indicates the slightest opposition to such a 


system. 





a 





for our own state. 


both are somew 


committal, on the ground of unfamiliarity with 


(Continued on page 12 ) 


it 


I will now proceed to look for those who 
township 


It has 


been said that the railroads do, owing to the anticipated 
additional 
lines in 


I have letters from two of the leading 


hat non 
the sub 


Superintendent Andrews strikes out Kipling’s ‘“‘Recessional”’ 


as being objectionable in the school room. 
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NEW SCHOOL BUILDING, GLENWOO 


Model School House Plans. 


The Keith school house 
provides for a four-room school 
erected in brick. It is intended that the 
floor shall be arranged the 


same as the 


Class rooms are lighted from one side only. The 


heating system includes a steam plant, but a re- 
duction of $350 from the estimate 
can be effected by 
stead. 


substituting a 


Below is an itemized statement of the cost: 


DIVISION OF WORK, 


Mason work $3,101 
Plastering ..... eS ere 
Lumber and mill work. ...2+0.00.00+ 004 on 
ec csedsiewrcensessesss ST 
eee Gas x koa Nee bees 
EE ee eee | 
Heating and ventilating................ SOM 
ES, Ea ee eee 
Ce ee ES ks ekesces ase «| eM 
ESS Ee ee re 2K 
SRS Oe eee LOI 
ce ee eee 


The Keith model school house plan, No. 
providing for two rooms, can be 
the sum of $1,900. 
as the lower. It is her 

ace should be used 
pense of a full basement, in addition to the $20 
already included for th 
about $170, 


ventilating system would be 


ve ntilating, 
furnace an 
about $145. 


while the cost ot the 


Below is an itemized « 
clusive of desks: 








floor plan, No. 1007, 
building to be 
upper 
lower. 
Thus providing a seating capacity of about 200. 


given below 


1005, 
carried out for 
The upper floor is the same 
urged that a small fur- 
instead of stoves. The ex- 


would be 
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COAT Room 
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Second Floor Same. 


LDING No. 1,005 Keith Series 


D, MINN, 


DIVISION OF WORK, 


Mason work 


Recitation 
| 


a 


Lumber and mill work.................. 


Carpenter labor 
Hardware 
Painting 

Tin work 
Hardwood floors 
Plastering 
Miscellaneous 


furnace in- 
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FLOOR PLAN FOR FOUR ROOM BUILDING. No. 1,007 Keith Series 
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ED HIGH SCHOOL, 
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COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. J.C. & W. Woodward 


Akron, Ia. The annual report shows that th 
average cost to educate the 
publie schools is $1.50. 
New York, N. Y. The 
need for school Support has been placed at $17,- 
054,916, which is an increase of $4,014,863 over 
the amount allowed for the support of the school 
system for 1899, 

Columbus, O. Supt. J. 
pared a list of all the 


pupils attending the 


Greater estimated 


A. Shawan has pre 


schools, the number of 


rooms in each building used for school purposes, 
and the number of pupils attending each. 
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HOUSE DESIGN, FD. Orff, Archt., Minneapolis, Minn 
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Che South Bend School. 

This building is to include the primary 
as well as grammar grades. The floor 
plans, which we reproduce on this page, 
form an interesting study. The third 
floor has an assembly room 57x63 feet, 
exclusive of the stage. 

The material used includes red brick, 
blue Bedford stone, slate roof. Interior 
finish, quarter-sawed oak. Heating, indi- 
rect steam. Play rooms and bicycle rooms 
in basement. 

The architects are Dirham & Schneider 
of South Bend, Ind. 


“ 


The Rockaway Park school house, cov- 
ering a ground measurement of 75x125 
feet, will be a three-story and basement 
brick and stone structure, with a slate 
roof. The first floor contains a main hall, 
20x20 feet, three class rooms, two coat 
rooms and a teachers’ room. On the 
second floor are three class rooms, a teach- 
ers’ room and four coat rooms, while the 
upper story contains five rooms, two of 
which are class rooms and three coat 
rooms. The sanitary, heating and light- 
ing appliances will be similar to those 
used in the other school houses. 


Allegheny, Pa. The school board of the 
#Tlenth ward has the taxpayers of that lo- 


cality much excited. The board wants a 
school building, and the taxpayers, or a consider- 
able portion ot them, at least, do not want to 


pay for it. 


Kewanee, Ill. Iereafter the school buildings 
will be designated by names of men who have 
been prominent in the history of the country. 
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Seattle, Wash. The 
The school board has 
raised the tax levy 
from three and a 
half mills to six 
mills on the dol- 
lar. 


NEW STATE NORMAL SCHOOL BELLINGHAM BAY, WASH. COST, $40,000, 
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(Continued from page 9.) 


The school-book publishers, too, have been said to 
oppose it, or at least some of them. I have asked an 
expression from six of the leading publishers with the 
following result: Two have made no reply, two are 
non-committal, and two heartily approve such a system. 

Now we come to the farmer class, and here you get 
opposition that is opposition. They don’t need it, don’t 
want it, and will not have it; and yet they are the very 
ones who would reap the greatest benefits from such a 


system. It’s the old story-—‘‘what was good enough for 
them in their school days is now good enough for their 


children,” and all that. There are many exceptions in 
this class, but as a whole they are strictly “agin” any 
movement that is likely to hit their hard-earned dol- 
lars. We cannot exist without the farmer, however. 
Iie provides our daily sustenance, is honest, industrious 
and frugal, and in turn we should provide him with 
proper school facilities for his children, even against 
his wishes. He will thank us for it later on. I am not 
a little pained, however, to find our genial friend from 
Broadalbin lined up with his brother farmers as cock 
sure that the township system will never, never do for 
us. Many of you will recall the stirring paper which 
he read before this association at Glens Falls last year, 
convincing fire out of four of us that we should never 
again touch, taste or handle the township system. 
Ilaving somewhat recovered from the shock myself, | 
beg leave, with the greatest respect, to call his atten 
tion and yours to an error or two which I am confident 


he will be glad to have corrected. I quote from his 
paper: 


“It was the testimony of State Superintendent Corson 
of Ohio at the school commissioners’ convention at Ni 
agara Falls two years ago that the change in Ohio from 
the district to the township system had been a leveler 
and not an elevator, and that the law was objectionable 
». that it had led to the reduction of teachers’ salaries 
and taken away from the people the power of local 
control,” 

Mr. Corson writes me as follows: 

“The quotation contained in your letter of Sept. 30, 
tells the truth in part, but it does not tell all the truth 
by any means. Personally, I am decidedly in favor of 
the township system and did all in my power while 
state commissioner in Ohio to secure the passage of a 
law providing for a township board of education, com 
posed of one director from each district, elected by the 
people of that district. It went into effect in the midst 
of the hard times, and in many places the salaries were 
reduced as a result of the hard times. The cause of 
this law was ass 





gned to the law by many persons. 1 
think I can truthfully state that wherever the law was 
enforced in the proper spirit it has worked success 
fully.” 

I quote again from the same paper 

“Andrew 8S. Draper was superintendent of public in 
struction in the State of New York for six years. Dur 
ing that time he argued for the township system, but 
years afterward, when, as a student of educational 
economy, he had observed the educational system of 
Ohio while superintendent of schools in Cleveland, and 
as president of the University of Illinois he had been 
able to intelligently pass upon the product of the town 
ship schools of that state, in an address delivered before 
the National Educational Association in the City of 
Buffalo, in July, 1896, says: “Taken altogether, the 
educational organization set up by this state (New 
York) is very much more complete than that of any 
other, and the educational work which the state gov 
ernment is carrying on directly is very much more gen 


eral, exact, and effective than anywhere else in the 
land.’ ”’ 


Mr. Draper writes me as follows 

“I have never said much about the township system 
in the State of New York. While I was superintendent 
I did not advocate it On one occasion I permitted, in 
the annual report, a mild commendation of the proposi 
tion There was nothing in the Buffalo address to 
which you refer which was intended to be for or against 
it The fact Is, that I think a change from the district 
to the township system would be likely to prove advan 
tageous if it could be made without too much opposi 
tion.” 

I quote once more from the same paper 

“Last winter the Canadian minister of education, Mr 
Ross, inspected the educational systems of the states 
with a view of profiting by those things which could be 
turned to advantage of the schools of the Dominion, 
and returned home to write a book, selecting our system 
as the one superior to all others, affirming that no part 
of this Republic not even Massachusetts, presents a 
more valuable study to the educationalist than New 
York.” 

Minister Ross sends me the following communication 

“The report to which you refer, while mentioning 
many very commendable features in the New York 
school system, did not intimate that it was ‘superior to 
all others.’ 
in no part of the Republic, not even in Massachusetts, 


The opinion was expressed, however, that 


was there presented a morte valuable study to the edu 
cationist. No opinion was given to the effect that the 
district system was superior to the township system.” 

Comment on these refutations is needless. <A look 
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through the right end of the telescope shows these three 
noted educators on the right side of the township ques- 
tion. 

In taking up my third and last query: “How can a 
township system that will meet with general opproval 
be framed, and how obtained? This question is a poser, 
and yet, from my own observations from various stand- 
points for some years past, I can find no serious ob 
stacle to a plan of organization about as follows: 

First. I woud suggest a township board composed of 
one member from each of the present districts, elected 
by the people of the respective districts in the same 
manner as at present except that the term should be for 
not less than three years. So far, this is about the 
Ohio plan, as I understand it. A board of this size is 
too large for every-day use, however, and I would limit 
its functions, choosing from this board by ballot or lot, 
from five to seven members as a working board. I 
would provide for an annual méeting of the full board 
and fix the following duties: Consolidate the schools 
of the town so that no school should have less than 
twenty-five pupils. Preferably twice that.number, but 
that as a minimum. No school already having twenty- 
five or more pupils in regular attendance should be dis- 
turbed except by unanimous consent of the board. This 
would virtually leave the small village schools alone. 
Make up the budget for the school year. With these 
duties performed I would then leave the smaller board 
in full control of the schools, the other members merely 
acting as advisory members for their respective dis- 
tricts. This plan would still leave a “city. fatter” in 
each district to have a general aversight of its children. 
This plan, I believe also, overcomes. the objections as to 
politics and local control. The matter of expense and 
conveyance will take care of themselves. I vénture to 
suggest this plan merely as an outHne. The details are 
an after consideration. In my own town’ we now sup- 
port fourteen schools, while we should not exceed six, 
and under the proposed plan I am confident that we 
could readily bring about the consolidation Probably 
this is a fair average throughout the state. 

I might add_that I would retain the present commis 
sioner system, providing proper qualifications for the 
office and a salary sufficiently large to command them 

A word as to how the township system can be ob 
tained: How do we secure laws year after year, any 
way? Some of them at least are the result of organi 
zation and hard work. You, who are favored with com 
modious, handsome and well-equipped schools in popul 
ous communities, should roll up your sleeves and lend 
your rural cousins a helping hand. The state depart 
ment, through its large force of subordinates, should 
take up the fight with such energy as to inspire every 
commissioner, teacher and pupil, and parent as well, 
with a lasting township sentiment. The proper effort 
on the part of those who have it within their power to 
bring about a popular township system of schools in 
this great Empire State should see the system an estab 
lished fact at the opening of the dawning century. 


The chair then announced that, instead of 
discussions, he would request the reading of all 
papers first. 

Mr. Wm. Geo. Bruce then read a paper on 
“Imperialism in School Administration.” 


Imperialism in School Administration. 


ADDRESS By Wma. Gro. Bruce, EpiIror OF THE AMERI 
CAN ScuooL BOARD JOURNAL, 


The subject of school administration has received 
more attention at the hands of educational bodies and 
educational journals within the past few years than 
ever before. The organization of school board associa 
tions and the publication of periodicals devoted to 
boards of education has had the tendency to throw 
much light upon a subject which had heretofore re 
ceived but scant attention, and then at the hands of the 
school master only. 

Now the members of boards of education come for 
ward and discuss the problems which are so vital to the 
successful government of a school system. This is as it 
should be. While we feel grateful to the schoolmaster 
for some of the pioneer work rendered by him in the in 
terest of school: administration, we believe that the task 
should be undertaken by school-board members them 
selves It is they who should pursue the work of ele 
vating the standard of school bodies and strengthen in 
efficiency their labors. Great service has already been 
performed by school-board associations. All phases of 
school administration have been subjected to the keen 
penetration of some of the ablest business and profes 
sional men now serving on boards of education. The 
light which has thus been shed renders clearer to us the 
real function of a school board, its rights, its preroga- 
tives. It defines to us its relations to the public, the 
teacher and the pupil. The scope and the powers of a 
board of education have in every particular been more 
accurately fixed. 

The attention which has been riveted to the subject 
and which has stimulated progress in school government 
has also enabled us to see the evil tendencies of the day, 
as well as some of the dangers which underlie them. 

Centralization and imperialism seem to be the order 
of the day An examination of the school legislation of 


the past five years reveals a remarkable tendency in 
that direction. While the great commercial interests 
have found it possible in the absence of restrictive laws 
to form great combinations, the education trust promot 
ers have vigorously promoted laws in the interest of 
centralized power and paternalism. There have been 
enacted laws which compel county or state uniformity 
of text books; laws which authorize a small body of 
men to tell every board of education in a state what 
books to use, and impose a heavy penalty for non-com 
pliance. There have been enacted laws which have re 
duced school boards to a minimum and have enlarged 
the powers of the professional factors tenfold. There 
have been numerous attempts in the enactment of laws 
which would give certain educational institutions a 
monopoly of the supply of teachers. In fact, the entire 


drift of all this legislation has been towards centraliz 
ation. 


What does this tendency mean? What will it lead 
to? The answer is plain. It is a form of imperialism 
which is bound to culminate into the “one-man power” 
pure and simple. 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss briefly the 
meaning and ultimate effect of an imperialistic policy 
in school administration. 

The public school system of the United States was 
conceived in a spirit of democracy. It has been reared 
in that spirit until this day. No one will dispute the 
fact that the public school system is the foundation of 
the Republic. No one will deny that the wonderful 
growth of the system has been due to the fact that the 
schools have always been near the people. And lastly, 
no one can dispute the fact that the tie between the 
people and schools has been bound in the school board. 
This body has alWays been representative of the people 
and through it the will of the people has found expres- 
sion. The school board has been the legislative, execu 
tive and administrative factor in every school system 
It has been directly accountable to the people and has 
shirked no responsibilities when it has, in conjunction 
with the superintendent, hired the teachers, provided a 
course of studies and adopted text books. * 

There are those to-day, however, who will tell you 
that this is all wrong; that the school board should pro 
vide school buildings and teachers’ salaries only; that 
its functions do not extend beyond those of a building 
and salary bureau They will also tell you that the 
school. board has absolutely no right to concern itself 
with the adoption of text books, the preparation of a 
course of studies or the employment and dismissal of 
teachers. That all this comes within the province of 
the superintendent, who is henceforth to be made the 
ezar of the school system 

There are those (and I admit that they are well 
meaning men, too,) who believe that a school system 
ought to be conducted on the plan of a mill or railroad 

one man to have the authority to hire and discharge 
the hands, to fix salaries, ete.: in fact, boss the school 
factory from top to bottom—the educational dividends 
merely to be reported to the school board 

There are a number of states now where a commis 
sion consisting of five men will prescribe a list of text 
books that must be used in the public schools of the 
state. This select and august body of five men is to do 
the thinking for the thousands of school-board mem 
bers. Here is a piece of paternalism that is an outrage 
upon the intelligence and freedom of the American peo 
ple. Of course the promoters of this system will point 
out a saving in dollars and cents, but it seems to me 
that this is dearly paid for in the surrender of common 
self-respect and independence. The average school 
board is amply competent, in conjunction with its pro 
fessional experts, to decide upon the adoption or rejee 
tion of any given text book. I cannot reconcile myself 
to the idea that the judgment of five men is as safe as 
that of five thousand men. 

There has been another tendency within recent years, 
and one which threatens to imperil not only the inde 
pendent thought and action of school boards, but the 
rights of the teacher as well. It is where rules are pre 
scribed that teachers must be graduates of certain edu 
cational institutions. Here the applicant for a position 
as teacher is not asked as to his or her educational 
qualifications, but the name of the institution from 
which he or she may have graduated. This is a danger 
ous rule in that it gives a monopoly to certain institu 
tions for the preparation of teachers. 

Then comes the pedagogue who will tell you that the 
preparation of a course of studies should be entrusted 
entirely in the hands of the teachers. This sounds well 
upon the face of it, but discloses an evil tendency when 
properly analyzed. Who is better qualified to prescribe 
for the needs of the masses than those who are in con 
stant touch with the various phases of our social, busi 
ness and political existence?’ I have always held that it 
is strictly within the province of the school board to 
say what shall be taught in the schools and that it is 
within the province of the schoolmaster to say how the 
subject shall be taught. 

When the subject of text books is reached, I deny to 
the superintendent the sole right to adopt or reject. 
There are those who will say that text books are tools 
and that the worker should be allowed to select his own 
tools. If this were true in the strictest sense, I would 
certainly concede to the teacher the sole right to adopt 
text books. True, the text book is a tool in the hands 
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of the teacher, but also a tool in the hands of the pupil. 
These tools are paid for by the public and not by the 
teacher. 

In the adoption of text books, I believe that it is not 
only proper, but it should be made an absolute duty on 
the part of the school board to seek the advice and rec- 
ommendation of the teachers. In other words, no ac- 
tion touching upon the educational side of school work 
should be taken without professional advice. I will go 
even farther: In matters professional the superintend- 
ent should have the initiative. He should have the 
right to recommend a course of study, the adoption of 
text books, the appointment and dismissal of teachers, 
the final voice; the ultimatum, however, must remain 
with the school board. 

Much has been said on the subject of employment and 
dismissal of teachers. The concentrationalist and im 
perialist in school government will place into the hands 
of the superintendent the sole power of appointment 
and dismissal. Radical school-board men assume to 
usurp that power themselves. I hold here, as I have in 
the matter of a course of study and text books, that the 
recommendations should come from the superintendent. 
Thus, when the professional expert has given his advice, 
the board is free to adopt or reject. This does by no 
means indicate, as some of our concentrationalists 
would have it, that a rejection of the superintendent's 
recommendation is any serious reflection upon that of 
ficial’s judgment. I hold that it is the duty of the 
superintendent to give his opinion and his advice. 
These may not be followed; but it is safe to say that it 
is usually wise to follow his judgment. 

In city school administration this tendency towards 
centralization of power finds its inception in aristo 
cratic and shirking school-board members. These enjoy 
full well the prestige of a school-board membership, but 
dislike to sacrifice the time and effort required to per 
form their duties completely and well. 

The busy lawyer confounds school-board business 
with that of the corporation he represents. The busy 
merchant or manufacturer compares the school system 
to a manufacturing enterprise which calls for a direct 
ors’ meeting once a year only. Both are willing to en 
joy school-hboard honors as they may lead to higher 
political distinction, but desire to make an easy job of 
it. In the enlargement of the superintendent's powers 
they see a happy relief from arduous official duty. 

Some of you gentlemen who are serving on boards in 
amall cities or towns will ask me to what extent the 
movements in large cities may effect you. Simply in 
this way: We cannot deny that in certain respects 
large cities set the pace for many things In school 
matters it has been found that the largest city in every 
state has been looked up to as a leader We find an 
illustration of this fact in that if a certain large city 
school board adopts a text book, that text book will 
stand a good chance of adoption in dozens of small 
cities and towns If a new rule is adopted in a large 
city school board, although this rule may be of the most 
radical nature, it will find imitators in the smaller 
towns. Thus, all cities are indirectly interested in the 
movements of the larger cities. 

While in one sense centralization of power may be re 
garded as an encroachment by the pedagogue upon the 
powers of the school board, we cannot understand why 
the schoolmaster should seek increased authority. It is 
claimed that greater efficiency is attained by giving the 
superintendent greater powers. Experience has shown 
that when you clothe the superintendent with greater 
powers, you also saddle upon his shoulders greater re 
sponsibilities. More than that. It makes the superin 
tendent the pack animal for all the sins in the school 
system. Give the superintendent arbitrary powers in 
the appointment and dismissal of teachers alone, and 
you have begun to dig his official grave. We have 
numerous instances where superintendents have sought 
this power and in.it have found their doom 

There should be a proper division of duties and rights 
between the superintendent and the school board. 
Those of the latter must dovetail into those of the 
former. It is only when this relatoinship is clearly de 
fined, when the duty which the school board owes the 
public is duly appreciated ; when the services of the pro 
fessional factors are duly respected, that a harmonious 
co-operation can really be achieved. This must be 
achieved if the highest and best results of the school 
system are to be subserved. 

The claim is also made that better results are ob 
tained by investing the superintendent with authority 
to employ and dismiss teachers. I deny that the teach 
ers will either work as faithfully or as enthusiastically 
where this power exists. It may do well in a factory or 
mill, but with an intelligent body of men and women, 
such as teachers are supposed to be, the thought of the 
“one-man power” has a depressing effect 

The teachers must see in the superintendent a sympa 
thetic co-worker, not a royal master who can make and 
unmake at the snap of his fingers; an educational lead 
er, not a labor boss and driver. And without the loyal 
and enthusiastic labors of the teacher no good school is 
possible The teacher must feel that his fate hangs 

upon the judgment of a body of business and profes 
sional men and not upon one schoolmaster. It is a 
matter of experience that the rights of workers in edu 
cational institutions are more carefully protected by 
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laymen than by their own comrades. The preacher 
wants his case decided by a layman; the lawyer does 
not want his case decided by a jury made up of law- 
yers ; the schoolmaster does not want to be governed by 
a schoolmaster. 

Just as the public schools are the foundation of this 
Republic, so must the school board remain the bulwark 
against imperialistic tendencies. 

If we hold that the public schools are the foundation 
of this great Republic, then we must acknowledge the 
school board as the substructure of that foundation. 
The administration of these schools must be free from 
any taint of imperialism. In the department of school 
administration as well as in the school room we must 
breathe the free air of democracy—see the reflex of a 
free and self-governing people—and bar out effectually 
the shadows of autocracy. 

If the foundation must be saturated with imperial 
ism, the superstructure cannot be expected to thrive as 
a democracy. ‘To hold that the “one-man power” is a 
necessity in school administration would be to acknowl- 
edge the Republic itself is a failure. 

Nowhere more than in school administration should 
the spirit of democracy be fostered with greater care; 
nowhere more than in school government should the 
tendency towards a “one-man power” be checked more 
quickly. Let us remember that in the counsels of the 
multitude there is wisdom. 

Let the spirit of democracy prevail throughout the 
school system. In the school the poor man's child must 
be accorded the same advantages that are given the 
rich man’s child. They sit side by side enjoying equal 
rights, equal privileges. Let it be so in the school 
board. Let the poor mechanic have a seat in the school 
board beside the rich banker. Let the school board be a 
truly representative body—representative of the people 
who maintain them. 


This was followed by the reading of a paper 
on “Free Text Books” by Dr. Il. E. Schmid, of 
White Plains. 

Free Text Books. 
By Dr. H. FE. SCHMID OF WHITE PLAINS. 


The subject I present to you belongs to that class 
which is considered to be of a tender nature, because it 
touches a tender spot-——a man's purse. 

Free text books necessarily mean a new item of taxa 
tion; but we are apt to make mountains out of mole 
hills in this respect, and I would state here at once that 
in our district the tax for school supplies, free text 
books and all, amounted to 30 cents on every 1,000 of 
assessed property, and we supply generously. 

Nevertheless I propose to treat my subject impartially 
and consider the points that can be made for or against 
it In doing so I mean to take up the adverse criticism 
first, closing with the advantages gained by the adop 
tion of the free text-book system. 

The first objection named to me is that it smacks of 
paternalism A very weak argument, indeed, when you 
remember at once, that the teacher is to stand in loco 
parentis and that therefore the school is meant to be a 
paternal institution. Thus paternalism ought to be 
ever present in the school building. 

“Children are not born innocent angels,” says Her 
bert Spencer. They have no evil knowledge, but cer 
tainly evil impulses, as you will frequently see, if you'll 
watch their play. Hence the need of the extension of 
paternalism from the home to the school And if I 
may depart a moment from my text, let me emphasize 
this great truth, that teachers as well as parents should 
be wise and pure and patient. Every great thing is 
reached by slow growth, and patience is needed above 
all things and is therefore in parent and teacher alike 
one of the most needed qualities. If you treat a child 
savagely, a savage you will create; if you treat him 
gently, you'll produce gentle nature. 

Next | hear that it is a species of charity—this pro 
viding free text books, and that charity crushes inde 


pendence, whereas it should be specially fostered in the 
young. 


To this I reply that the law compels furnishing the 
indigent with free text books, and I claim that to give 
them only to the poor stamps them for charity and puts 
them in a humiliating position, whereas if rich and poor 
alike share in this generous act of the district, the 
odium of charity is removed. Besides, since teaching, 
the use of the building and grounds, etc., are free, why 
not the additional small item of books likewise ? 

What the unsurpassedly wise Greek statesman, l’lato, 
400 years before Christ, said, is true to-day “That 
education should be regulated by law, and should be an 
affair of the state’, is not to be denied The state 


profits by it wondrously. The statistics of penitentiar 
ies show that a very small per cent. of well educated 
men are incarcerated The public schools send very 
few Self-directed intelligence makes for itself avenues 


of employment Nothing is lost Directive power finds 
it easier to secure a competence by industry than by 
intrigue and rascality 

But when children own the books their presence in 
the house upon table and shelf produces somewhat of a 
literary aspect, and may be the means of giving an im 
pulse towards the gradual accumulation of a library 
A home in which no books are seen appears intellectu 
ally poverty-stricken and dead 


This is rather a strained point and scarcely admits 
of any discussion. Far more important is the state- 
ment that books owned by the district pass from hand 
to hand and may thereby disseminate filth and disease. 
But much can be done to prevent this. They can be 
fumigated, if necessity requires it, or newly covered or 
even burned. Books owned by pupils are not so readily 
controlled. The fact of their having been in contact 
with disease may be concealed or denied by the owners 
who wish to avoid the expense of buying new ones. 
Finally they may even resent the interference of the 
health boards. 

Again, it is held that children will not be as careful 
of district books as they would of those paid for by 
their parents, and hence tend to make children destruc 
tive and extravagant in the use of books. The only 
remedy for this lies in the strict discipline and watch 
fulness maintained by the teachers. 

Another objection raised is that the free text book 
plan creates a great deal of work /for the teachers in 
record-keeping. To this I simply reply: that all good 
things must be labored for and that without work no 
great ends can be obtained. But teachers can make 
this a means of instructing the children in the use and 
care of public and private property and how to foster 
habits of economy and prudence, all of which tends to 
prepare them for independent citizenship. From self 
evident reasons this could be much less easily and less 
thoroughly done where children own their books. 

Leaving one more, and that a serious charge against 
free text books for the close of my address, I pass to 
the advantages derived from the plan. 

Foremost then stands the unquestioned fact that it 
secures, in the earliest manner, uniformity of books, the 
importance of which cannot be over-estimated. What a 
miserable delay in work and what waste of time the 
opposite state of things does produce! Under this rule 
classes are supplied at once when the school year opens. 
There are at times weeks of delay where pupils own 
their books. Better class-work then is secured by this 
plan. Then when the district buys large quantities of 
books the regular trade discount is received, the retail 
ers profit is saved, and the poor people are not obliged 
to pay the advanced retail price. Again: when books 
are furnished free, it is much easier to make a change 
of text book, if the same be a wholesome one, introduce 
ing a better and advanced book for an obsolete one. 

Compulsory attendance is more readily enforced 
when it can be urged that peaceful compliance with the 
law involves no expense. 

In case of a pupil's moving from one town to anoth 
er, where possibly other books are used, there would be 
no new expenditure for books 

Local dealers, of course, will always oppose the free 
text-book plan, but since such opposition smacks of the 
system of protection, to which | am opposed as a free 
trader to the core, who believes in the right of buying 
where it can be done most cheaply, | do not propose to 
argue this point. 

But I come now to the serious charge which militates 
against free books, and the discussion of which I have 
left purposely till now, because it seems to suit my 
plan of ending this paper better than a prior mention 
of it. The charge has been made and, doubtless, not 
always without foundation, that committees on text 
books are tempted to make deals with book firms (with 
individual profits) ; that for the sake of these individual 
profits they purchase unsuitable books and that they 
make unnecessary changes in text books, solely because 
pressed to do so by book publishers. 

There is but one remedy for such criminal conduct : 
see to it that not only competent but honest men are 
put into the office of school trustees In the interest of 
progressive education, however, I would modify that 
last sentence and say that you should elect trustees 
that are not only honest, but competent No man is fit 
to be a school trustee unless he is not only honest, but 
possesses also the spirit of progressiveness. The men 
who talk about the sufficiency of the three Rs, because 
they were considered all that was needful when they 
attended school, are undesirable members in any pres 
ent-day school board. 

The things that were ample forty years ago are not 
so now, just as present sufficiency will not be so no 
longer forty years hence. Time moves on with progres 
sive intelligence. The man who tries to clog the wheels 
of evolution invites the ridicule and pity of his neigh 
bors. In every direction we see evolutionary footprints, 
and it becomes more and more needful for men to 
acquire culture 

But, remember: culture is not merely knoweldge, but 
wisdom. By it alone can we derive profit from what we 
learn, so that we are not merely possessed of a mass of 
information, but attain soundness and equableness of 
temperament and character. But how can these things 
be acquired unless we give the child the most liberal 
opportunities in school ? 


I used to think that all we could or should expect 
free from the commonwealth, free as regards education, 
I mean, would be the teaching of the five rudimentary 
branches, i.c., reading, writing, arithmetic, geography 


and history I did not hold this view because I 
thought them sufficient, but because I thought the state 
was not willing to do more But the majority of the 


people voted for more, i. ¢., for higher education, and as 
we live under a democratic government, where the ma 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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Book Reviews. 


WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE Dictionary. A Dictionary of 
the English Language, giving the Derivations, Pro- 
nunciations, Definitions and Synonyms of a large vo- 
cabulary of the words occurring in Literature, Art, 
Science and the Common Speech. With an Appendix 
containing a copious Scotch Glossary, a Pronouncing 
Vocabulary of Proper Names, and various other use- 
ful tables. Mainly abridged from Webster's Interna- 
tional Dictionary. Over 1,100 illustrations; 1,062 
pages. Published by G. & C. Merriam 
Springfield, Mass. 

This publication must important 
one. While nothing can be added to the splendid pres- 
tige enjoyed by the publications of the G. & C. Merriam 
Company, or to the value which the civilized world has 
placed upon them, the Webster's Collegiate Dictionary 
commands attention. 

The Webster's International Dictionary is the recog- 
nized authority of the American school room, enjoying 
a fixed and permanent place. The publication of the 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, no doubt, a smaller 
volume, was undertaken to meet an existing demand. 
It is a ready reference in a convenient form. While 
the International is all that can be desired in an un- 
abridged dictionary, there are those who want a smaller 
volume. The Collegiate is large enough to answer all 
ordinary inquiries and is compact enough to be handled 
with rapidity and ease. It is condensed, yet complete. 
All of the scholarly quality of the larger work has been 
retained in the abridgment. The etymologies, which 
are a distinguishing excellence of the International, are 
retained in the Collegiate with considerable fullness, 
amply sufficient for ordinary needs. In all respects the 
Collegiate is intended to be scientific enough for the 
scholar, and practical enough for the business man and 
the journalist. 

The college student who is unable to purchase the 
unabridged edition, will Webster's Colle- 
giate Dictionary. The business man will find it an ex 
ceptionally convenient and trustworthy reference book. 
The type is 


Company, 


be considered an 


welcome the 


The typographical makeup is excellent. 
clear and readable, the illustrations correct and artistic, 
the definitions are brief, yet lucid, and the appendix a 
veritable treasury of facts. 

MAURY’S MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, Revisep. A treatise 
on Mathematical, Physical and Political 
by M. F. Maury, LL.D., author of “Physical Geogra- 
phy of the Sea,” and late Superintendent of the Na 
tional Observatory, Washington, >. 
Published by the University Publishing 
New York, Boston, New Orleans 
The continuous progress of geographical science has 


Geography, 


132 pages. 


Company, 


prompted this revised edition of a geography which has 
for years held a thousands of 
rooms in this country. 
had planned a revision, but was unable to complete the 
men to 


school 


place in 
The author, before his death, 


fixed 


work. The publishers, however, secured able 
complete the revision in which the author's ideas were 
kept steadily in view. 

The distinctive feature of the early edition, and one 
which added so materially to its importance as a text 
book, was its presentation of geography as a science 


rather than as an assemblage of disconnected facts 
Land and air and ocean 
grand mechanism. It how the 
geographical position and climate of a deter 
mined its industries. Trade shown to be in a 


special manner under the influence of geographical law. 


were treated as parts of a 


was also pointed out 
country 


was 


The revised edition before us retains all these feat 
ures to which are added many hew maps and charts. 
A number of illustrations, instructive and 


been included in the enlargement and 


interesting, 
have also 
revision. 

A Medley, by Alfred, 


Series 


Lord Tennyson 
Edited by Lewis 
B., Associate ; 
Nebraska; 191 
cover, 10) 


THe PRINCESS. 
The Cambridge Literature 
Worthington Smith, Ph 

University, 


Professor of 
English, Cotner 
Paper cover, 24 
Published by Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 
This is the third volume of the Cambridge Literature 


pages 


cents: levantine cents 


Boston 
several 


auspicious beginning 


brief sketch of 


Series, which made an 
contains a 


with 


weeks ago. It Tennyson's 
The notes, 


“The 


life, together suggestions for study 
which are ample, appear in the back of the book. 
Princess” ought to be in every school library 
MONTAIGUE’S EDUCATION OF 
and edited by L. Z 
International Edues 


Harris, U. S 


CHILDREN. Translated 
Raetow, Ph. D., No. XL. in the 
tion Series, edited by Dr. Wm. T. 
Cloth, 191 


Commissioner of Education. 


pp., $100. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York, 

Chicago 

Dr. Harris, in his suggestive preface, fittingly char 
acterizes Montaigue, and fittingly assigns him his 
proper place among the earlier educational writers. He 
was a man of much learning. In his writings he makes 
quite a display of his familiarity with Greek and Latin 
authors jsut he makes a good use of his learning, 
albeit he is somewhat pedan in his manner His 
quotations are applicable to the matter he is discussing. 
Ile gets valuable ideas from former write at least he 
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finds in former writers ideas very similar to his own. 
These ancient men had good sense, practical ideas, and 
they could argue a matter well. They condemned a 
system of education that would cram a pupil’s memory 
instead of educating his judgment and preparing him 
for usefulness. Montaigue condemns pedantry, but his 
mind is not always clear as to what is really valuable 
in the work of the His philosophy is not 
always sound. 

The book brings before us in a suggestive way what 
men centuries ago thought of the things that engage the 
serious attention of educators to-day. 


schools. 


A History or GREECE. By George Willis Bottsford, 
Ph. D. Cloth, leather back, 381 pp. Published by 
The Macmillan Company, New York, Chicago. 

The literature of Greece has always been a subject 
for study. Its philosophy, oratory and poetry are un- 
equalled. There has been a renewed interest in the 
study of the country and the people. Dr. Sehliemann 
and others, in their discoveries and excavations, have 
thrown new light on Greek life and manners. This 
history has been written with all their added light. 
Pertinent quotations from early Greek writers render 
descriptions present and life-like. 

The Mycenaean civilization is said to have been at its 
height from 1500 to 1000 B. c. This is a revelation in 
view of the fact that not long ago there were scholars 
who doubted whether there ever was a Homer or a 
Troy. 

The book is intended for high schools and academies, 
but the general reader will find it entertaining. Numer- 
ous authorities are referred to, and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy is added. The artist, too, has been over the 
ground and brought his contributions. There are nearly 
a hundred maps and illustrations, many of them full- 
page pictures of places, buildings and works of art. 
Every feature of the book is excellent. 

OBSERVATIONAL GEOMETRY. 
Boston Latin School. 
Phillips, Ph. D., of Yale. 


ical series; 240 


By Wm. T. Campbell, A.M., 
Introduction by Andrew W. 
Phillips-Loomis Mathemat- 
pages. Published by Harper & 

Brothers, New York, Chicago. 

This series has become deservedly popular. No doubt 
mathematical books that have for their aim a plainer 
and more lucid presentation of studies, are in growing 
demand. More is being done now towards elucidation 
by way of apt illustrations and practical demonstra 
tions, than ever before. This volume follows out this 
idea in a most effective manner. 


ono, RAG AND VIXEN, AND PicTuRES. By Ernest Seton 


Thompson, author of “Wild Animals I Have Known,” 
“Art Anatomy of Animals,” ete. 
history of Lobo, 
illustrated. 
New York. 

This volume contains a series of stories selected from 
the author’s work, “Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” and is a faithful description of animal life. 
On the theory that the lower animals have a system of 
sounds and signs as well as touches, taste and smells 


that answer the purpose of a language, it is shown here 
how their lives are lived. 


Being the personal 
Redruff, Raggylug and Vixen; 147 

Published by Charles 
Price, 60 cents. 


pages, Scribner's 


Sons, 


previous 


Human language is supplied 


wherever necessary in order to translate the animal 


language. 
SELECTED LETTERS OF 
Syms. 


MADAM De SeviGne. By L. C. 
soards, 12mo., 
Published by the American 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


123 pages. 


300k 


Price, 40 cents. 
Company, New 

Madame De Sevigne gives a vivid picture of the bril- 
liant association which surrounded her, in a series of 
letters She describes great events as well as trivial 
incidents, history and gossip, the king and the 


court, 
peace and war, 


Paris and the proyinces, authors and 


their works, anecdotes and 


marriages; such are some 
of the subjects by which interest in her writing is con- 
stantly renewed and the reader's attention captivated. 
Cyr’s FirrH READER. By Ellen M. Cyr, author of Cyr's 
Readers ; 482 pages, illustrated. Published by 
soston, New York, Chicago. 

A school reader, 


Ginn 
& Company, 
more especially in the higher grades. 
interesting volume. The 
literature are gathered 

enrichment of the pupil's mind. 


is always an best things 
here for the 
When one remembers 
the vast literary treasures of some of the old standard 
readers, it 


obtainable in 


would seem as if new readers were an im 
One would almost imagine that the best 
things had been garnered long ago, and left nothing for 
the later maker of a reader. jut not so. The 
indefatigable student digs continually and finds golden 
nuggets daily. Ie surprises us when he unfolds 
treasures. Cyr’s Fifth Reader is full of gems. From 
Goethe to Burns, from Victor Hugo to Rudyard Kipling, 
from Daniel Webster to Henry W. Grady, from Oliver 
Goldsmith to Phillips Brooks—and from many more 

are gathered the choicest gems of thought and 


possibility. 
new 


his 


expres- 
sion. Each masterpiece is accompanied by a brief sketch 
and a portrait of the author. 
NEW CENTURY READERS, FOR 

Century Series—First Year. Farry TALE AND FABLE 
year. By John G. Thompson, 
State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Ek. Thompson, Superintendent, 


CHILDHOOD DAays—New 


Second Principal, 
, and Thomas 


Leominster, Mass 


Third and fourth-year books in preparation. Sample 
pages. Published by The Morse Company, New York. 
The present volume would indicate that the publish 
ers have in contemplation the publication of a complete 
series of readers. If so, the beginning is a good one. 
It is a first year book and as such is designed to follow 


blackboard or primer instructions. It presupposes, as 


the authors explain, the ability to recognize at sight 
about thirty words. 

The subject matter is well chosen—dealing with 
things most attractive to children—and in a manner 


most instructive to them as well. 
in colors and in black. 
of engraving. 


The illustrations are 
They are up to date in the art 


GEORGE ELLIOT’s SILAS MARNER. THE WEAVER OF 
RAVELOE. Heath's English Classics. With introduc- 
tion by George Armstrong Wauschope, M.A., Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of English in South Carolina 
College ; 259 pages, illustrated. Published by D. C. 
Heath & Company, Boston. Price, 40 cents. 

This work is too well known to require treatment 
here. The publishers, however, deserve comment for 
furnishing gem at a nominal price. They 
place it within the reach of all schools and all students. 


a classic 


LONGMAN’S ILLUSTRATED First FRENCH READING Book 
AND GRAMMAR. By John Bidgood, B. Sc., Head Mas- 
ter of the Gateshead Higher Grade School, and joint 
author of ‘‘Longmans’ Illustrated First French Read 
ing Book and Grammar,” and J. Watson Campbell, 
late teacher of French in the Edinburgh Ladies’ Col 
lege. New edition; 152 pages. Published by Long 
mans, Green & Co., New York. Price, 50 cents. 
These books have been in use in English schools and 

have given eminent satisfaction. They differ from the 

French elementary language books which we are accus 

tomed to see in this country in that they are lilustrated 

as if they were intended for children. While this is in 
part the case, they can, nevertheless, it seems to us, be 
used by adult students with good results. 

GRADED LITERATURE READERS. First book. Edited by 
Harry Pratt Judson, LL.D., Dean of the Faculties of 
Arts, Literature and Science, University of Chicago, 
and Ida C. Bender, Supervisor of Primary Grades in 
the public schools at Buffalo, N. Y.; 128 pp., with 
numerous illustrations. Published by Maynard, Mer 
rill & Co., New York, Chicago. Price, by 


Or 


paid, ~09 cents. 


mail, post 


The appearance of this volume is significant in that 
it signals the coming of a fine series of school readers. 
The present volume is unique, attractive and whole 
Its authors whose standing in the educational 
world are a guarantee of the excellence of the book, 
have taken the utmost care to present to the pupil the 
printed forms of 


some. 


such words only as represent ideas 
with which he is familiar, and which he has already 
learned to express in spoken words. 
repetition is skillfully 


a few new 


Again, helpful 
introduced and sustained. Only 
introduced in lesson and 
these are repeated in different combinations until they 
have become fixed in the mind of the pupil. 


words are each 


A CouRSE IN ARGUMENTATIVE WRITING. 
Buck, Ph. D.; 206 pages, illustrated. 
Henry Holt & Company, New York. 


By Gertrude 
Published by 
Price, 80 cents. 





Miss PRIMARY: 


she manages to know so much about the latest educational 
books. 


She’s certainly bright. I don’t see how 


Pror. SPELLMAN: 
able memory. 


Well, for one thing, she has a remark- 
She never forgets a book review. 
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The author believes that the principles of argumenta- 
tion should be derived by the student from its practice 
before the practice is made to conform to the princi- 
ples; that is, he holds to the inductive method. Induc- 
tive Reasoning and Inductive Argument are followed by 
Deductive Reasoning and Deductive Argument, forming 
the principal chapters of the book. 

New CENTURY First READER. By H. A. Perdue and F. 
E. LaVictoire: cloth, 96 pages, 56 illustrations, all 
half-tones, four songs; subject-matter specially writ- 
ten for the book. 

New CENTURY SECOND ReapER. By F. E. LaVictoire 
and H. A. Perdue; cloth, 160 pages, 92 half-tone 
illustrations ; all subject-matter original and written 
especially for this book. 


New CENTURY Tuirp Reaper. By H. 8. Tibbitts, Prin- 
cipal, Hammond School, Chicago ; cloth, 240 pages, 33 
illustrations; subject matter original, selected or 
adapted. 

New CENTURY Fourru Reaper. Cloth, 304 pages, 93 
selections from 63 American and foreign authors, em- 
bracing history, biography, science, poetry, legends, 
patriotism, narratives, fables, humor, etc. 


New CEntTuRY FirrH ReaApDER. Cloth, 400 pages, 124 
selections from 107 authors—a greater variety of lit- 
erature and a broader range of authorship than is 
usually found in readers—oratory, fiction, descrip- 
tions, narrations, life, nature, legends, etc., all fully 
represented. All published by Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago, New York. 

The appearance of a new series of readers is always 
an advent in the educational publishing world—a de- 
light to the schoolmaster—and a pleasure to the re- 
viewer. In readers, the teacher often longs for a 
change—too often for the sake of a change only hence 
a new reader, good, bad or indifferent, is gladly seen. 
The New Century series can easily take their place 
among the good readers—in fact among the best. The 
above title paragraphs state briefly the authorship, vol- 
ume, and give some idea of the subject-matter. The 
selections are well chosen and cover a wide range. The 
Fourth Reader embraces selections from such authors as 
W. D. Howells, Mark Twain, Edward Everett Hale, 
Helen Hunt Jackson, Celia Thaxter, Louisa May Alcott, 
Bret Harte, Theodore Roosevelt, Camille Flammarion, 
ete., while Tennyson, Lowell, Holmes, Cooper, Scott, 
Bryant, Addison, Irving, Browning, Ruskin, etec., are not 
forgotten 

The Fifth Reader draws liberally from the well 
known English classics, and adds some of the gems of 
more recent personages, such as James G. Blaine, Rufus 
Choate, Chauncey M. Depew, Henry Watterson, William 
McKinley, Frances E. Willard, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Count Leo Tolstoi, Donald G. Mitchell, Rudyard Kip 
ling, Bishop Spalding, etc. 

rhe method pursued in series takes the sentence as 
the basis of instruction. 

The word exercises are put at the ends of lessons, for 
the reason, it is held, that both teachers and pupils mis- 
understand the purpose of these groups of words. They 
are not spelling lessons, though used exclusively for this 
purpose by many teachers. They may be so used; but 
the prime purpose of these groups of words is that the 
teacher may make known their form, their content, and 
their pronunciation before the pupil either studies or 


reads the lessons. 


Porr RoyaLt Epucation. Edited by Felix Cadet, French 
Inspector General of Public Instruction. Cloth, 406 
pages, price $1.50. Vublished by C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Monastery of Port Royal, about twenty miles 
from aris, dates back to the time of the Crusades. In 
1637 a community of recluses outside the Monastery 
established schools which “brought up in the knowledge 
of letters and the practice of Christian piety a few 
children of good birth, whose parents wished to spare 
them the irregularities which were too general among 
young men attending college.” 

There were controversies in those times Able men 
discussed the methods of the schools with earnestness, 
sometimes with bitterness. We read these discussions 
and compare them with the discussions of to-day. There 
are some striking similarities 

Mother Angelique was a remarkable woman who man 
aged a school for girls. Mother Agnes writes to a 
teacher who has not the faculty to govern her pupils 

God permits the children not to behave to you as they 
ought, that these insubordinate pupils may make you 
suffer and humble yourself.” “Nothing weakens a repri 
mand more than a great many words,” is a piece of 
advice that will apply to some teachers of to-day as well 
as it applied then 

In the girls’ school there was close discipline; there 
was perfect system and regularity, with the kindest 
care and attention to the pupil's welfare. There were 
better schools than we are apt to give them credit for 

History repeats itself. The good ways and bad ways 
of four hundred years ago are with us now, the same 
problems to work out, some of the same inflated theories 
to be punctured, the same kind of boys and girls are in 
our families and schools, the same kinds of eminent 
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educators and philosophers are delivering lectures and 

writing books. And in this picture of the old schools 

the educational reformers and the philosophers are 
given in portraits and sketches. 

THe LANGUAGE-SPELLER. A _ correlation of language 
work with spelling, by Elizabeth H. Spalding, teacher 
of English in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, author of 
“The Problem of Elementary Composition,’ and 
Frank R. Moore, formerly principal of Grammar 
School No. 34, Brooklyn. Part I. 112 pages. Pub- 
lished by The H. P. Smith Publishing Company, New 
York. 

The author has planned this book upon the assump- 
tion that it is quite logical to combine composition and 
general language work with spelling. The assumption 
is reasonable when it is considered that spelling is 
needed only in composition and is acquired, in a meas- 
ure, from reading. Thus letter-writing and story-tell- 
ing and other forms of composition are introduced in a 
progressive manner. Spelling accompanies the work all 
along, based, as it were, upon interesting and instruct- 
ive reading matter. Thus the plan is consistently and 
effectively followed. 


PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED States. The story 
of our country for young folks, by Charles Morris, 
author of ‘‘History of the United States,” “Historical 
Tales,” etc.; 245 pages, with numerous illustrations. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
This book tells in simple narrative form the history 

of the United States. It begins with Christopher 

Columbus and ends with the late Spanish-American 

war. The period of discovery is interestingly covered, 

as are the leading events in the colonial period. The 
subsequent history is treated in a manner to appeal to 

a youthful student. While none of the important events 

are omitted, some are emphasized—and wisely so—so 

as to attract more particularly the young reader and 
develop a taste for the study of history. 


Two CuuMs. A story of a boy and his dog, by Minerva 
Thorpe ; 230 pages, illustrated. Published by Laird & 
Lee, Chicago. Bound in cloth, $1. 

This is a story of a Belgian lad who, at the age of 11, 
together with his chum, a big St. Bernard dog, travels 
to America. It is full of interest, excitement, humor 
and pathos. The writer is faithful in description, con 
sistent in plot and rapid in action. The lad and the 
dog are devoted companions who share their joys and 
their sorrows, braving the world together, defying all 
attempts to separate them. Young people will find the 
story a most fascinating one. The story in part is a 
most pathetic one, and appeals to anyone who can 
appreciate the trials of child in a strange land. The 
mature reader will find this book no waste of time. 


THI “OODWARD SERIES OF READERS. ‘irs teader, 06 
rHe W Ss Rr I I t Read Of 


pages, 15c; Second Reader, 196 pages, 25c; Third 
Reader, 256 pages, 30c; Fourth Reader, 320 pages, 


35e; Fifth Reader, 446 pages, 45c. By E. D. Luckey, 

Bb. S. D., Principal, Elleardville School, at St. Louis, 

Mo. ; ex-President, St. Louis Society of Pedagogy and 

the Missouri State Teacher's Association. Elocution 

by Francis E. Cook, A.M., Principal, Wayman Crow 

School, St. Louis, Mo. Published by Woodward & 

Tiernan Printing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

It was a stroke of considerable enterprise when the 
publishers launched a complete series of readers upon 
the educational market. The publishers are new in 
their chosen field. Readers form the largest percentage 
of the common school books. Their publication requires 
considerable capital. Authorship—or, rather, school 
mastership—in school text-book making, requires more 
than in other branches, the illustrative artist as well as 
the printer's art. The publishers have a large printing 
plant, hence it was easy for them to produce the best. 

It is claimed for the Woodward Readers that they 
embody a unity of purpose. They do. The plan to 
familiarize the child in a natural, systematic and inter 
esting way with the things that are about him, through 
ihe medium of words, is consistently maintained from 
the First to the Fifth Reader 

The Fifth Reader is, of course, the more strictly lit 
erary portion of the series The selections include the 
standard authors, many of which appear in other read 
ers. They are those, however, that ought to appear in a 
school reader rhe portraits of eighteen of the leading 
authors are interspersed throughout the book. 


STORIES OF OUR MOTHER EARTH Western Series of 
Readers, Vol. VI by Harold W. Fairbanks, Ph.D., 
200 pages, with illustrations Price, 50 cents. Pub 
lished by The Whitaker & Ray Company, San Fran 
ciseo, California 
Twenty-eight good stories or descriptions of interest 

ing scenes on the bosom of Mother Earth, form the text 

in this book The subjects, one and all, are attractive 

There is a chapter on “A Curious California River,” 

another on “An Ancient Oyster Bed,’ and then such 


chapters as “A Rainbow in the Desert,” “Where Our 
Salt Comes From,” “How Islands Are Formed,” “Where 
the Quicksilver Is Made,” ete. No more instructive 


topics could have been chosen. 


Tue Lire or A REPROBATI By Charles Stell, author of 
“Aleck Hornby,’ “Twice Guilty,” “The Governor's 
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Story,” etc.; 265 pages. Published by F. Tennyson 

Neely, New York, Chicago. Price, $1.25. 

This book gives an interesting description of a trip 
around the world which is made by the “reprobate” 
while he is still a fairly respectable young man. He 
does not really become bad until after his trip, which 
covers all the notable points on the globe. After the 
“reprobate” has once entered upon a downward career, 
his pace is rapid and his exit sudden. He kills his wife 
in a drunken rage and then goes to prison. That ends 
the story. 

Why the author should introduce a horrible murder 
into his otherwise delightful story may be difficult to 
explain unless he aims to demonstrate that all dissipa- 
tion will lead to the crime of murder. The moral is, 
however, tenable and strong. 

The author's style is almost photographic in its re- 


gard for detail, yet kept within bounds of pertinence 
and interest. 


THIRD READING Book. By W. T. Vilymen, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Public Instruction, New York 
City. Columbus Series; 256 pages, illustrated. Pub- 
lished by Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, New York. 

This reader is intended for Catholic parochial schools. 
Among the contents are chapters on Robinson Crusoe, 
Damon and Pythias, the Fox and the Stork and many 
other substantial, yet attractive, subjects. The moral 
welfare of the child is fostered by the chapters on the 
Sower and the Seed, Golden Thoughts, What Are Your 
Faults? The Prodigal Son, The Laborers in the Vine- 
yard, The Good Samaritan, The Angelus, Jesus in the 
Temple and many other beautiful and edifying topics. 
The book is handsomely illustrated, well printed, and 
nicely bound. No reader can serve a specific purpose 
better than does this one. 

LEGOUVE ET LABICHE’s LA CIGALE CHEZ Les FourMIS 

COMEDIE EN UNE AcTE. By Thomas J. Farrar, M.A., 

Instructor in the Washington and Lee 


University. 
Roards, 12mo., 56 pages. Price, 


25 cents. Published 
by the American Book Company, New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago. 
This comedy, which has acquired a fixed place in the 
dramatic literature of France, is justly celebrated for 
its charming style, and its familiar characters. It 


is 
well adapted for school reading. 


The book is supplied 
with a full vocabulary and the notes will give the 
reader all needed assistance in translating and under 
standing the text. 


UNCLE SAM’s Soupiers. By Oscar Phelps Austin. Pub 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York, Chicago. 
“Uncle Sam's Secrets,” a similar work 

author, was accorded such a cordial reception by the 

boys and girls of the country that it prompted the 
author to write the present work. In story form is 
related the war of the United States against Spain. 

The purpose of this story is, like that of its predecessor, 

instruction, though in this particular case the intention 

is to instruct in a single feature of national 
modern military methods. 


by the same 


affairs 
The author gives a splendid exposition of modern 
war, contrasting present-day fighting with that of 
earlier days. In full detail is described everything con 
nected with army methods and organization. The 


work 
contains many illustrations which in 


themselves are 
instructive besides being very interesting. 


ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND ENGLISH 


COMPOSITION 
First IHligh School Course. By G. 


R. Carpenter, Pro 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Col 
umbia University; 254 pages. Price, 60 cents. Pub 
lished by The Macmillan Company, New York 


and 
Chicago. 


The author explains that this volume is based on his 


former work entitled “Exercises in Rhetoric and hing 


lish Composition,” which was first published in 1891, 
and which, after passing through six editions, 


is now 
withdrawn from circulation The 


observations made 
by the author since the above named year have enabled 
him to revise, expand and perfect his earlier effort, thus 
presenting almost a new work It is intended to be 
used in the second year of a four-year high school 
course It treats more strictly the subject of composi 
and elegance All 
that could consistently belong under the title of the 
book has been embraced 


tion, aiming too at clearness, force 


FAVORITE SONGS AND HYMNS For ScHoon AND Home 


Containing four hundred and fifty of the world’s best 
songs and hymns, including national songs and many 


songs of days also, the elements of music and 


twenty-five responsive scriptural readings. Edited by 
J. P. MecCaskey, compiler of the “Franklin Square 
Song Collection” ; 400 pages. Published by 
Bros., New York, Chicago 


The publishers made a happy 


Harper & 


innovation—and we 
doubt not a profitable one—when they 


brought out this 
song-collection It is one of the 


best if not the very 
best collection of favorite songs and 


hymns for the 
school and the home. 


We know of nothing as complete 
and as well arranged The classification also includes 
national songs, Arbor Day songs, 


Christmas songs, 
children’s songs, ete No popular 


song or hymn that 
has earned a permanent place in home 
omitted 


or school is 





AA School Board Convention. 


(Continucd from page 13.) 


jority rules, I accepted the decision of the people. 
Gladly did I do this, for the need also of the state 
ealled for it. The more you educate your children and 
lead them to true culture, the better will be the mater- 
jal from which you can select your officials. 

Henry Ward Beecher clothed the same idea in the 
following language: 

“No pains are spared in Europe to educate princes 
and nobles who are to govern. No expense is counted 
too great to prepare the governing classes for their 
function. America has her governing class, too, and 
that governing class is the whole people.” 

One last thought comes to me yet, and that one of 
greatest importance, i. ¢., the need of educating your 
girls equally highly with your boys, because they are to 
be the mothers of the succeeding generations. The 
mothers have in their keeping the training of the men 
and women who will live and rule after us. Therefore 
should they be educated most generously. How can a 
child derive benefit and true guidance from a guide who 
is unfit to foster the sense of beauty in all beautiful 
things, so early awake in most little ones, or to lop off, 
after early recognition, any vicious growth? The in 
fant should see beauty and beauty alone in the radiant 
smile upon the fond and cultured mother’s face, as she 
bends over her beloved child. “Oh, the glorious beauty 
of refined and cultured motherhood! 

Gentlemen, there is no country on the face of the 
earth where woman is honored as highly as she is here, 
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for scholastic purposes, reconstructed and remodelled it 
at an expense of about four thousand dollars, and made 
it, in a certain sense, a central manual training school. 
The pupils attending this school are drawn from an 
area representing a mile radius, and the instruction 
takes in five senior schools. The pupils from these 
schools come direct to the central manual training 
school (known as Willard) from 6—1, 6—2 to and in 
cluding 8S—-2. This gives them a period of two and one- 
half years’ training. This system we find works very 
pleasantly and profitably both to the pupils and to the 
city at large, both from an educational and a financial 
point of view. 

The lower half of this building spoken of is used as a 
kindergarten school in the morhing, and a _ kindergar- 
ten teachers’ training school in the afternoon under the 
superintendence of a very able woman, whose manage 
ment thereof proves of inestimable benefit to the com 
munity. The manual training is conducted in the upper 
rooms of this building, and consists of sewing, Sloyd 
and cooking. The attendance daily is something up 
wards of one hundred pupils. 

The Sloyd work for boys is almost perfect in its de 
tails, and is of a constantly progressive character. 
There are twenty-four work benches provided with a 
complete equipment of tools, and it is very pleasing to 
see a boy who had never handled tools of any kind until 
he entered the school, come to the bench, apply himself 
with zeal and interest to the teaching of the instruct 
ress. The boy coming from the grammar school, where 
he has been studying hard and filling his brain from 
books, finds here in the mechanical instruction provided 


vide. No home can fail to be improved if the woman 
who has the privilege of presiding over it is practical in 
the work that necessarily has to be done therein. 

In this connection I will say that neatness is one of 
the points that is most thoroughly impressed upon the 
minds of the pupils. 

Under a thorough instructress sewing is also taught 
in the school, and is to be regarded as a very useful and 
important branch of manual training. The attendance 
at the sewing and cooking classes is arranged on the 
same plan as that referred to in speaking of the boys 
attending the Sloyd course, the pupils coming from an 
area represented by a mile radius. We regard the ad 
vantages of the entire scheme of manual training as 
absolutely inestimable, and the expense involved as 
practically infinitesimal. We believe that the people of 
Syracuse appreciate it to such an extent that were it 
how proposed to discontinue the instruction at present 
afforded, there would be an uprising of the community 
In protest. 

Both as a member of the school board and a citizen of 
Syracuse, identified with its financial and commercial 
interests, | am strongly in favor of this system of man 
ual training, and I would cheerfully recommend to the 
cities of this state the organization of work on the lines 
I have indicated, feeling confident that it cannot but 
redound to the welfare of future generations as well as 
those deriving immediate benetit from the training 
afforded. 


Mr. Gafney submitted the following paper: 


School Room Hygiene. 


—_ 


A friend of mine told me some time ago, that while on a for him, not only employment for the hands, but a re 
visit in England he was at a dinner party in London 
when the question was raised “Which is the most civil 
ized country on earth?’ He promptly claimed the honor 
for his country, our country, these blessed United 


By Tnos. M. Girney, SY@acuLe, N. Y. 


lief from the mental strain and constant application, It was not my intention to attend this convention for 


the purpose of reading a paper, but rather to remain a 
accomplish in the short period of six months. The ad silent member. <A well-meaning, but, | fear, an over 


It is really remarkable to see the work that a boy will 


vantage of relief from the continuous application in the zealous friend, however, suggested my name to the sec 


States of America. And “On what grounds’’ he was class-room cannot very well be over-estimated, but there retary for a_ paper. When I found that an excuse 
asked. “‘Because we honor our women more highly than is no doubt that six hours’ study is a severe task upon would be equally as embarrassing as the reading of a 
any other country.” And they acknowledged the claim the endurance of a growing child. In the practical side paper, [ concluded to resort to the latter That my 
and the true test. Let us never forfeit this great bless of this work where the boy has before him actual evi effort is the outcome of insufficient thought and study 
ing. And let us remember that we can only secure it dence of what his labor has accomplished, is also found — of a subject which must be regarded as an important 


on the firmest of foundations by giving to our women a very beneficial aspect of the system of manual train one, will readily be observed. 


the broadest, the most generous means of intellectual ing Moreover, this work fits a boy for almost any 


The physical, as well as the educational, welfare of 
development, among which I place Free Text Books. 


practical trade to which his inclination may draw him the child should not be overlooked. Some may question 


in later life. It lays the foundation for skill in any line the proposition that the school board should concera 
itself in any way with the physical welfare of the child 
training that cannot be otherwise than beneficial to the It 


The chair then announced that President iach tak dellet aan Gn Gk ie tie: eta end abven. bles 
« 1 , > : : , ‘ ** . , . ° r 
Daniel Rose nbloom, ot the Sy racust board ot will be said by these that its labors must be confined 
education, had prepared a paper on “Manual 


Training.” 


merchant or professional man. wholly to the intellectual growth of the pupil 


Not being able to be present to read We consider that the comparatively small outlay ex While I do 


the paper, it was read by Supt. A. B. Blodgett. 


not wish to champion in a special way a 


pended upon the introduction of manual training into movement which still requires, I believe, quiet investi 


our schools produce results which compensate us there- gation, I wish to present certain thoughts for your con 


for a dozen fold I think I am safe in saying that in iderati 
Manual Training. at ae : sideration. 
this city we have at least three hundred and fifty boys 
who are taking this Sloyd training course, and’ if we 


IT have imposed upon our honored superintendent, Mr had such accommodations as we hope to have, a thous 


The American people, believing that the preservation 
By DANIEL ROSENBLOOM : ; ‘ ‘ , 
of their institutions depend upon an educated citizen 
ship, insist upon compulsory education. We must, how 
ever, not overlook the fact that a condition of useful 


citizenship demands a fair degree of physical health 


s. Blodgett of this city, the task of presenting to and boys would be ready to avail themselves of the 
you my views upon the subject of manual training, and 
I would ask you to be charitable In your judgment 


opportunities of manual training, which there can be 
no question, would be of the greatest value to them in For it is a known fact that those nations which have 
thereof, inasmuch as my connection with school work after life 


exercised a powerful and elevating influence, have been, 
extends back over but a limited period, my membership 


For the girls there is a cooking department under the and are, those which have had a care for the health of 
in the school board of this city being less than two 
years. However, with much diffidence I will present to 


you my views upon the benefits accruing from manual 


management of a very able woman, who is not only 
eminently practical in the culinary arts, but has also 


their citizens 
When a state places the individual under formative 
disciplinary powers. Our cooking room is arranged so educational processes, it is both the interest and duty 
training in the public schools of this city. as to accommodate about twenty young ladies at one 
In Syracuse, with thirty six separate school build 


ings, we find that we have room for manual training in 


of the state to insist that the physical basis in the edu 
cational structure be adequately and properly laid 
The careful training of the young embraces not only 


session, with all the necessary utensils. With its iittle 
gas ranges to the number of fifteen, this school provides 


only two of the senior schools, consequently this work instruction in cooking and baking suitable for any home the education of the mental faculties of the child, but 
is not as well advanced as it should be. Fortunately without regard to station or circumstances. This par aiso leads to the necessary supervision of the child's 


for us, however, in the early part of 1898 we took pos 
session of a school building which had been abandoned 


ticular department appeals to us as one of the greatest physical condition in order that the body may lend ma 


benefit that the educational institutions of our city pro terial aid to the brain and thus increase and expand 


The NEWEST and the 
BEST Books are in 
the WELLS’ Series. 
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Wells’s Essentials of Geometry 
Plane, 75 cts. Solid, 75 cts. Plane and Solid, $1 25 


Wells’s Essentials of Algebra 


Price $1 10 


Wells’s New Higher Algebra 


Price $1 32 

In this new work the ideal of modern teach 
ing of Geometry is made practical by a method 
which neither discourages the pupil nor helps 


In this book the method of presenting the 
fundamental topics is simpler and more logical 
than that usually followed. The superiority 


The first part is identical with the author's 
“Essentials of Algebra.” The latter half treats 
advanced topics, adequate in scope and diffi 
culty to meet the maximum requirement in 
elementary algebra. 


Wells’s New P. & S. Trigonometry, $1 00 
1 32 ‘* Essentials of Trigonometry, 90 
1 50 ‘* Four Place Tables, 25 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


him to his hurt. The college requirements are of the book also appears in its definitions, in 
the demonstrations and proofs, and in the new 
arrangement of topics. 
Wells’s Academic Algebra, $1 0S 
University Algebra, 
College Algebra, 


heeded, both in letter and spirit, without sac- 
rifice of organic unity. 
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healthfully and harmoniously together. In the all- 
absorbing effort to cram the mind of the child with 
that complex and complicated mass of information con- 
sidered necessary nowadays, to battle, successfully, with 
the increasing difficulties of existence, there has grown 
up a gradual and, if not curbed in time, a dangerous 
tendency to sacrifice the child's physical expansion for 
its mental benefits. 

J. HW. Kellogg, M. D., of Battle Creek, Mich., in an 
address on ‘“Vhysical Deterioration Resulting from 
School Life,” said: 

“The majority of persons engaged in the educational 
training of children and youth have little appreciation 
of the importance of giving attention to the physical 
condition of their pupils. If the conditions of school 
life were properly related to the health of the children, 
the period would be the most regular and healthful of 
the whole life. Childhood is not burdened with per- 
plexing cares and anxieties, nor subjected to trying 
emergencies, as is mature life, and the perfect regula- 
tion of the child's life at school should be in the high- 
est degree conducive to normal and healthful activity. 
But that this is not the case under existing conditions 
is everywhere recognized.” 

Great progress has been made in recent years in the 
construction of school buildings. But have we not em- 
bellished the exterior of our school buildings at the ex- 
pense of the practical accommodations necessary in the 
interior ; that in the adjustment of lights the scientific 
principle has been overlooked more or less; and is the 
same not true with regard to heat and ventilation; and 
as a result many children suffer with optical and other 
diseases due to improper illumination and ventilation ? 

The truth of the foregoing is only too true. How- 
ever, the difficulty can be overcome by the inauguration 
of a department of school hygiene in all city schools, 
and I ask whether a valid objection can be raised in 
allowing school authorities to spend a fair allowance of 
public money for the improvement of public hygiene. 

Leigh K. Barker, M. D., Cleveland, O., gives the fol- 
lowing outline of the general content of school hygiene : 

School Diseascs—Of special senses—deafness, astig- 
matism, myopia. Skeletal—curvature and rotation of 
the spine. Nervous—chorea, headache, etc. Of respira- 
tory tract—nose, internal ear, throat and lungs. Gen- 
eral infectious diseases—-eruptive fevers. Contagious 
diseases of the eyes and skin. Parasitic diseases. 

Personal Hygienc—Isolation of pupils. Disinfection 
of buildings, furniture and children. Inspection of con- 
valescents. Personal hygiene of pupils regarding food, 
clothing, sleep, exercise, cleanliness and bathing. 

Hygiene of Instruction—Observation of the effects of 
the course of study on the health of teachers and pupils. 

Physical Training or Education—-Gymnastics, school 
plays and athletics. 

School Grounds—Site, area and arrangement. 

Buildings —- Ornamentation, foundation, basement, 
height, finish, entrance, halls, corridors, wardrobes, 
staircases. 

Rooms—Dimensions, lighting, placing of furniture, 
colors, blackboards. 

Seating and Desking—FEasily adjusted in four direc- 
tions. Changed by teacher two or more times per year 
to fit pupil, if necessary. ‘ 

Ventilation—Temperature records. Air tests. Loca- 
tion and size of inlets and outlets. Systems of heating. 
Supervision of ventilation. 

Sewerage and Cleaning—-Examination of plans for 
sewerage with suggestions of alterations where neces- 
sary. Inspection of cleaning of buildings with regula- 
tions for cleaning and disinfection. 

Medical supervision, if introduced, should not be a 
perfunctory, weekly visitation, nor even a daily visit 
to the school house and depart; but a daily inspection 
of the children as to their health, sight, hearing and 
general cleanliness. Each child must be closely in- 
spected in order to obtain the information upon which 
to act intelligently. 
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Songs for all Occasions 


45 Songs and Hymns are contained in McCaskey’s Favorite 


Songs and Hymns. 


National Songs, Arbor-Day and 


Bird-Day Songs, Christmas Songs, Children’s Songs, and a host 


offered to teachers. Contains responsive Scripture readings. 


Bound in Cloth. 80 cents; Introduction price, 65 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


W. 3. RUSSELL, General Western Agent, 203-207 Michigan Ave., Chicago, I. 


It should be made part of the teacher's duty to aid 
in the daily inspection of the children under her charge 
by pointing out those to the physician who are in any 
way peculiar, or who exhibit any unusual signs.- With 
a little practice it will hot be difficult for a teacher to 
detect the slightest deviation from the normal, and the 
physician’s business should be to arrive at the cause 
for such deviation, and plan its correction. The physi- 
cian should be clothed with certain power. For ex- 
ample, a child found to have defective eyesight, his or 
her parents would be notified that the child could not 
return to school until supplied with glasses or bearing 
a certificate from some reputable oculist stating that 
the child did not then require glasses. Where a child 
has sore throat or with any perceptible degree of fever, 
the child should be sent home and not permitted to re- 
enter school unless with a physician’s certificate. If 
there should be semblances of diphtheria or other con- 
tagious diseases, the assistance of the state board of 
health should be called and an examination should be 
made by a bacteriologist. 

To educate our boys and girls is essential, but we 
must not overlook their health. Is it not better to see 
a bevy of rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed girls in health ; 
would they not make a better part of a community than 
the same number of pale, half-spirited girls, marked 
perfect in their school recitations, whose life, from 
early morn until bed-time, is a grind? Education is 
very necessary, but it is not everything. Health is the 
greater important. ee 

All our public institutions are under competent medi- 
cal supervision—asylums, reformatories, prisons, as 
well as schools for incorrigible children—and the time 
is not far distant when our public schools will have 
medical as well as educational inspectors. 

I present these observations in the suggestive sense- 
without attempting to define fully the extent of the 
school board’s responsibility in the physical welfare of 
the child—but arouse further thought and investigation 
in that direction. 


The chair then announced that a discussion 
of all papers would now follow. 

Benjamin Hammond, of Fishkill-on-Hudson, 
held that every member of a schaol board should 
be prepared for his duties so as not to be at the 
mercy of the teacher. “I do not believe that all 
the brains are under one man’s hat. There is 


‘ 

: 

: of others. Altogether the richest and most varied collection 
t } 


wisdom in the counsel of the multitude. There 
must be a division of powers and responsibili- 
ties. The fate of teachers should not be en- 
trusted into the hands of one man. The super- 
intendent, the principal and the teacher are apt 
to err. Who shall correct their errors? The 
school board must hold its supremacy in the 
school system.” 

At this point Mr. Brandegee asked Mr. Blod- 
gett whether he classed cooking and sewing un- 
der manual training. Upon an affirmative reply, 
he held that these studies belong to industrial 
training. 

Supt. Blodgett, in reply to a question put by 
Mr. Bacon, of Auburn, said that the importance 
of domestic cannot be overestimated. Much 
depended upon the intelligence of the teachers. 


A discussion on the township system was en- 
tered into by Messrs. Bradley, Choate and Fen- 
ton. The latter held that a larger unit in rural 
school government should prevail. However, 
under the existing laws, much depends upon the 
wisdom of the school commissioner. The town- 
ship system would leave no option. The present 
system is flexible. It permits consolidation 
wherever desirable. The district system fos- 
tered democracy in that it brought the people 
in close touch with the schools. Mr. Bruce has 
sounded the alarm along good lines. Keep the 
people interested in their schools. The New 
York school system leads, and the district sys- 
tem has no doubt proven its efficiency. The 
township system is undesirable. Consolidation 
ought to be on commercial instead of political 
lines. 

Mr. Beal deprecated a township system if it 
were to withdraw the control of the union 
schools from the people in the immediate com- 
munity. 
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State Supt. Skinner stated that for years the 
township system had been under consideration. 
He favored it, but also saw many difficulties in 
carrying it into effect. A well-constructed law, 
however, would bring out desired results. Be- 
lieved: that non-resident tuition fees are being 
paid in all parts of the state. The substitute 
for a township plan is a system of consolidation 
and transportation of children. There are 3,000 
districts in the state having but ten pupils each. 
Interest and efficiency in results is attained in 
larger classes. Believed that the consolidation 
of smaller districts ought to be compulsory. 

Dr. Milne stated that the impression pre- 
vailed in many quarters that the township sys- 
tem would work to the detriment of union 
schools. Believed in consolidation of insignifi- 
cant school districts. 

Mr. Beal believed in free text book system. 
It obviated discrimination between the poor and 
rich children. 

Mr. Hammond pointed out the vexatious de- 
lays in the schools with the present text book 
system; free text books the only solution. 

State Supt. Skinner said that the lending of 
text books to children should not be inaugurated. 
If text books are to be free—go one step farther 
—give them to the pupil. 
as clean as others. Text books do carry filth 
and vermin. Let the pupil own his books. 

Dr. Schmid moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed who shall join the superintendent in a 
movement to secure free text book legislation. 

Supt. Blodgett did not agree with the exclu- 
sive ownership by pupil of text books. He be- 
lieved that the pupil ought to be encouraged in 
the care of books. If the pupil abuses a book 
he ought to be taxed for it. 

Mr. French then offered, with the permission 
of Dr. Schmid, the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the legislative committee of 
this association be requested to confer with the 
legislative committee of the Council of Super- 
intendents and with the State Department of 
Public Instruction with the object of securing 
such legislation as will result in providing such 
free text books for all the children of our public 
schools. 

A discussion on the extent of a free text book 
law was participated in by Dr. Birdsall, Dr. 
Schmid, Messrs. Choate, Bradley Blod- 
gett and others. 

Mr. Gafney dwelled upon the value of owner- 
ship of the text book. 

The French-Schmid resolution was then car- 
ried, after which adjournment followed. 


Some homes are not 


, Gafney, 


THIRD SESSION. 
Meeting was called to order by President 
Williams. 
Mr. Hughes, of the special committee, re- 


ported that the accounts of the treasurer had 
been audited and found correct. 
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. . 7-7 
nominations then re- i. 
list of officers for the 


ensuing year. 
President—Dr. H. E. 

Schmid, White Plains. 
First Vice-President 


Rotiosiostost 





— Judge George B. ¢% 
Turner, Auburn. ¥ 
Second Vice-Presi- & 


dent—Mrs. Helen M. 
L. Greenhough. 


oetoeoatoctoasocs 


Original Reproductions of Paintings and Drawings by 
Old and Modern Masters; Ancient and Modern Architec- 
tures and Sculptures. 


Over 80,000 different subjects for collections and 


for general decorative purposes; over 15,000 different subjects of the 
highest educational character for school-room decoration. 
tu Educational Institutions. 


BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO., 


Special terms 


Third Vice - Presi- 249 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 28th St., New York City. No other branch house in America. $ 
dent—M. S. Sanford, Soedostoatoatotoetoatontoctnatoctnatoetoatoetoetoetoetasoetnasoetoase ecoete Leetoaseetoeteecoetoaseacoeseace leesoeteasoeteasoeseean eee 
Geneva. 

Fourth Vice-President-—A. T. Schauffler, New child for citizenship must have some directing 
Rochelle. force. In purely professional questions we must 

Fifth Vice-President—Benj. Hammond, Fish- be guided by professional men. Mr. Bruce holds 
kill. that the school board should remain the demo- 

Recording Secretary—F. M. Gafney, Syra- cratic connecting link between the public and 
cuse. the schools. Would it not be well to go a step 

Treasurer—John Garvey, Frankfort. farther and apply the referendum? Let the 

Executive Committee—Dr. Julien T. Wil- people vote on text books. If the people in our 


liams, Dunkirk; John F. Hughes, Utica; George 
Fenton, Broadalbin; Myron D. Jewell, Richfield 
Springs; George J. Mager, Cortland. 

Legislative Committee—John E. Brandegee, 
Utica; Joseph Beal, Oneida; Dr. S. T. Birdsall, 
Glens Falls; A. A. Lockport; W. A. 
Choate, Brookview. 

Corresponding Secretary—Harlan P. 
24 State street, Albany, N. Y. 

Report was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Brandegee reported for the legislative 
committee that it recommended the enactment 
of such laws as will provide the minimum 
amount of window area; the minimum 
amount of fresh air to be infused into school 
‘rooms. He also reported as the committee’s rec- 
ommendation that school boards submit school 
house plans to the state department for sugges- 
tions and improvement. 

Offered by Mr. Brandegee: 

Moved that it is the sense of this association 
that suitable laws be enacted by the next legis- 
lature to fix the minimum amount of window 
space for school buildings and the minimum 
quantity of fresh air to be infused into school 
rooms. 


Bradley, 


French, 


also 


Carried. 

Mr. Brandegee then spoke on the “ 
bility of School Boards.” He 
paper read by Mr. Bruce on “Imperialism in 
School Administration” could be controverted 
by argument until nothing be left of it. The 
mere nomenclature, the catchy title, means 
nothing. It no difference whether we 
speak of democracy or paternalism. 
something at bottom of all this. The question 
is, what is best for the child? If we look at it 
from that standpoint we will find there is some- 
thing in imperialism. The preparation of the 


Responsi- 
held that the 


makes 


There is 





town had been left to vote on the introduction 
of manual training, we never should have had 
it. Again, in the matter of the employment or 
dismissal of teachers the principle of democracy 
is not practical. The teacher has the 
strongest pull. The voice of democracy is not 
always for the best. The factory plan for the 
school system pre-supposes an able superintend- 
ent, an honest school board—a system of organi- 
zation that fixes responsibility. 
character of 


poorest 


The transitory 
school boards makes it necessary 
to entrust professional matters to the superin- 
tendent. 

He read an editorial from THe Scnoot Boarp 
JOURNAL in which the danger line in school ad- 
ministration was emphasized. He argued that 
the statements made therein were not entirely 
sound. 

Dr. Julien T. Williams then spoke of the law 
which provided for the purchase of school fur- 
niture and school supplies from the state prison 
commission. “I have looked up the law bearing 
on this subject and do not find that it provides 
a penalty. The product of the state prison is 
not attractive. The circulars sent out by the 
prison authorities have usually found their way 
into the waste basket. 
offers a choice of 
are 


To buy in open market 
modern goods. The prison 
inferior. The law authorizing the 
prison to manufacture school furniture is ridic- 
ulous; but the law which directs the purchase 
of this product is presumptuous. 


goods 


You might as 
well provide that you must purchase your wear- 
ing apparel from the prison authorities. The 
law is inoperative. It is, however, a reflection 
upon the intelligence of the state. It ought to 
be repealed.” 
Dr. Schauffler 
street when I 


a hole 


along on my 


in the 


wheel. We 


I always evade 
come 
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ought to evade bad laws. Evade the law cover- 
ing the prison-made school furniture. 

Mr. Turner held that the convicts must be 
kept employed. The prison department has 
practically been ignored by the school boards of 
the state. Nevertheless, progress has been made 
and the department is able to do very well. 

Mr. Choate stated that there is a penalty for 
evading the law. The payment for furniture 
bought elsewhere can be withheld. 

Mr. McNutt presented a copy of the law. It 
provides that no school furniture shall be bought 
outside unless a certificate has been furnished 
by the prison authorities stating that they can- 
not furnish goods. Payment can be withheld 


in absence of such certificate. In other words, 


parties selling goods to school boards in this 
state cannot sue for their payment. He believed 
that the law was intended to supply furniture 
to state and county penal and charitable insti- 
tutions. A decision rendered by the United 
States supreme court holds that no state can 
forbid within its borders the sale of a patented 
article. 

Mr. Hammond held that the state ought not 
to interfere with school board expenditures 
made out of funds created by local taxation. 

Mr. French presented the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the committee on legislation 
be authorized and instructed to take such steps 
and action as shall cause the repeal of the law 
that requires the school board of this state to 
purchase their school furniture and supplies of 
the state prison of this state. 

The committee on resolutions, consisting of 
A. T. Schauffler, M. S. Sanford and A. A. Brad- 
ley, presented the following resolutions, which 
were adopted: 

Resolved, That the New York State Associa- 
tion of School Boards hereby expresses its 
hearty appreciation of, and its cordial thanks 
for, the warm welcome extended to it by the city 
of Poughkeepsie. 

Resolved, That the association gratefully ac- 
cepts the hospitable invitation of the board of 
education to view the beauties of the environs 
of the city. 

Resolved, That the association acknowledges 
its indebtedness to Supt. Edwin S. Harris for 
the perfect arrangements for its accommodation 
during this meeting and for his kindly words of 
welcome. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the association 
be tendered to the retiring officers for the faith- 
ful and efficient manner in which their duties 
have been performed. 

President Williams then extended his thanks 
to the associate officers and members. Upon mo- 
tion of Mr. Garvey, a vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to Mr. French for his splendid services 
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in the preparation of 
a program. Upon mo- 
tion of Mr. French, the 
executive comm ittee 
was authorized to or- 
der 1,500 copies of the 
School Board Journal 
at $30. Upon motion 
of Mr. French, the new 
president and the exec- 
utive committee were 
authorized to negotiate 
with Mr. Bruce for the 
publication of 1,000 
pamphlets containing 
the proceedings. 

The chair then an- 
nounced the meeting 
next year would be 
held in New York 
City, and in a _ few 
graceful remarks ex- 
pressed the wish that 
all members would be 
present. He then de- 
clared the meeting ad- 
journed sine die. 

Members present: J. 
T. Williams, Dunkirk; 
John T. Hughes, presi- 
dent, John E. Brande- 
gee, Utica; F. M. Gaf- 
ney, Syracuse; W. E. 
Twombley, president, 
J. R. Hogan, Saranac 
Lake; John Garvey, 
Frankfort; Dr. 8S. T. 
Birdsall, Glens Falls; 
J. H. Thiry, Long 
Island City; M. S. 
Sanford, president, Ge- 
neva; A. A. Bradley, 
Lockport; George J. 
Mager, Cortland; My- 
ron D. Jewell, presi- 
dent, Richfield Springs ; 
Ek. B. Simson, E. H. 
Hubman, Tonawanda; 
Helen M. S. Greenhow, 
Hornellsville; John 
Smith, president, Os- 
wego; A. L. Ten Eyck, 
president, Cattaraugus ; 
E. C. Aiken, Geo. B. 
Turner, Auburn; Jo- 
seph Beal, Oneida; 
Chas. F. Canedy, A. T. 
Schauffler, New Roch- 
elle; Thos. H. Bennett, 
Canandaigua; A. C. 
Grover, Port Henry; 
Benj. Hammond, pres- 
ident, W. J. Pralatow- 
ski, George W. Beach, 
Fishkill - on - Hudson; 
George Fenton, Broad- 
albin, and many others. 

Mr. J. H. Thiry, of 
Long Island City, 
whose fame was built 
upon the school sav- 
ings bank idea, was, as 
he always is, an attend- 
ant at the meeting. He 
informed his friends 
that his home was now 
blessed with a young 
heir. 

Supts. Schauffler and 
Godwin were active in 
securing the next 
year’s meeting for New 


York City. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It relieves nervous and sick 
headaehe; the sense of fullness, 
distress and pain in thestomach 
after meals; prevents acidity of 
the stomach and _ offensive 
belching of wind. 

It makes the process of di- 
gestion natural and easy, and 


creates a good appetite. 
Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves andinduces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 





How It Was Brought About. 


“Are you sure,” asked Brutus, “that this ora- 
tion of yours will get the publicity it deserves?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Antony; “I’ve given Shake- 
speare a printed copy of my remarks.” 

Defective as a Work of Reference, 

“Remember, boys,” said the teacher, “that in 
the bright lexicon of youth there’s no such word 
as fail.” 

After a few moments a boy raised his hand. 

“Well, what is it, my lad?” asked the teacher. 

“T was merely going to suggest,” replied the 
youngster, “that if such is the case it would be 
advisable to write to the publishers of that lexi- 
con and call their attention to the omission.” 


School Board Election. 

Mrs. Squeers—I can’t make up my mind 
whether to vote for Tubbs or for Timmins. 

Mrs. Squeers—Decide on Timmins. 

Mrs. Squeers—But I thought you favored 
‘Tubbs ¢ 

Mr. Squeers—I do. That’s why I want you 
to select Timmins before you change your mind. 


Professor of Chemistry: Gentlemen! If 
in making this experiment the greatest pre- 
caution is not taken, you will 
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wilh, Here Profeffor! Wie 
geht’s? Nod unmer jo jer: 
trent?“ — ,Danfe, nein — 
hat jich vollftandig gelegt.” 
—,Uber Sie haben fic) ja 
gar feinen Hat aufgefegt.” 
—,So? Ya—na—bden phat 
eben meine Frau vergefjen, 
mit aufzufegen. “ 


Yun Gedanfen.—Pro- 
fefjorsgattin (3u  ibrem 
Manne): ,Haft Oui dem 
Herm Miiller fdhon ju fei- 
nem Namenstage gratu: 
lirt? 

Profefjfor: , Nein !.... 
Warum’... .Iit denn heute 
Miller?” 


A Georgia man, who moved to Kansas some 
time ago, writes to say: “This is the best coun- 
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of the subject we find that while the 


smaller species 






How They Seemed. 
Teacher—Now, Robert, what is the short- 
est day in the year and what is the longest? 
Robert—The last day of vacation and the 
first day of school, ma’am.—J udge. 


at his cup. “Did they board here ?” 
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of apes vegetate on trees and at 
night rest on its branches, 
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Or else you will burn a hole through your 
coat, as happened to me a few years ago. 
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to close the lecture.) 
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or 
Romans, you know,” said the young professor, 


“Indeed!” said a boarder, looking suspiciously 


the Orangotang, Chimpansee, etc., 
lie upon the ground, 


fumes will 





(Here the professor got too near the bottle 
and was obliged, amid a severe coughing spell, 
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the importation of for- 
eign books and their 
sale at retail, prospered 
in the hands of father 
and son, and after a 
short time Mr. Leavitt 
left the firm and Mr. 
Daniel Appleton devot- 
ed himself altogether 
to the book business, 
which was removed to 
the old Clinton Hall. 
In 1831 the house of 
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With the death of William H. Appleton, who 
died last month at his home in Riverdale, N. Y., 
at the age of 85, the last survivor of that circle 
of publishers who laid the foundation of New 
York City as a publishing centre in the second 
quarter of the present century, passed away. 
Their names and distinction are preserved to- 
day in the houses of D. Appleton & Co., Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Harper & Brothers, and Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

The history of William H. Appleton’s life is 
the history of D. Appleton & Co. As a boy he 
was in constant with his father, 
Daniel Appleton, at the little retail store which 
the latter opened in Exchange Place when he 
came to New York from Boston, in 1825. When 
the founder of the house published his first 
book, “Crumbs from the Master’s Table,” in 
1831, William H. Appleton was actively em- 
ployed as a clerk in his father’s store. From 
the time of this first venture his part in build- 
ing up the business of this house was a conspicu- 


association 


1835 Mr. W. H. Appleton crossed the ocean in 
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pages. Price, prepaid, 50 cents. 
4.80 a dozen, prepaid. 


TREASURED THOUGHTS. A literary Gem-Book. 
Cloth, 160 pages. Price, prepaid, 50 cents. 
Light-blue cloth with gold stamp, price, pre- 


Introduction, 


paid, 75 cents. 
for 25 cents extra. 


THREE Books—“American and 
British Authors,” or “Grammar and 
aes by Diagrams,” and “Ortho- 
gra and Orthoepy”’ and “Treas- 
ured Thoughts,” prepaid, $2.00. 


Two Booxs—“American and British Authors,” or 
“Grammar and Analysis by Diagrams,’ and “ Orthog- 
raphy and Orthoepy” or “Treasured “‘houghts,”’ pre- 
paid, $1.60. Address all orders to the author, 


- 
FRANK Y. IRISH, Columbus, Ohio. 
FSSTSTISFFFSFSFFFFFFFFSFFFFFFF 





All Four 
Books— 
Prepaid 3 





In January, 1838, William H. Appleton was 
taken into partnership with his father, and the 
firm assumed the familiar title of Daniel Apple- 
ton & Co., the name always signed officially in 
full in accordance with the request which the 
founder made of his son William when he re- 
tired from business, in 1848, the year before his 





Name on back of book in gold } 
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ous one for over sixty years. death. In 1838, also, the business, which had 
\ , William Henry Appleton was born in Haver- fg ae been growing rapidly in both the retail and the 
PAR | hill, Mass., Jan. 27, 1814. His father, Daniel f al publishing departments, was removed to No. 200 
WN | Appleton, born in HaverhilH, Mass., in 1785, was é , Broadway. 
a dry goods merchant in Haverhill, and after- Sak tae Ge bee. In 1848, when Daniel Appleton retired from 
wards in Boston. In 1825 Daniel Appleton re- the then well-established and prosperous house 
moved to New York. Soon after his arrival he «© sailing vessel to make his business known which he had founded, the firm was reorganized, 
decided to engage in book-selling, and he was abroad. While in London he met John Mur- and William H. Appleton became its head, with 
joined in the venture by his brother-in-law, Mr. ray, whose relations with Byron, Scott, Southey, his brothers, John A. and Daniel Sidney, as 
Jonathan Leavitt, a bookbinder. Half of his and others are a part of the annals of literature, partners. 
little store in Exchange Place was devoted to and the meeting was the beginning of a family He was married on April 16, 1844, to Mary 
dry goods and half to books, and this new de- friendship. He was also welcomed by Thomas Worthem, of Lowell, Mass. His children now 
partment was placed under the charge of Wil- Norton Longman, then the senior member of a living are Miss Mary Appleton, William 
liam H. Appleton, then a clerk in his father’s firm which goes back to the first half of the Worthen Appleton, the president of D. Apple- 
employ. The book business, which consisted of cighteenth century. ton and Co., and Henry C. Appleton. 
s will 
“Th the Books that Revolutionizing Methods of 
A h IC. 
: Teaching Arithmetic. 
ad 
, ’ 
, HALL’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
siete ne tal aiialiel 
THE WERNER ARITHMETICS. By Frank H. Hall. THE HALL ARITHMETICS. By Frank H. Hall. 
A Three-Book Course for Graded Schools. A Two-Book Course for Graded or Ungraded Schoac ls. 
Book I. For third and fourth grades, cloth, 256 pages, 40c. : : 
Book II. For fifth and sixth grades, cloth 288 pages, 40c. Hall’s Elementary Arithmetic, cloth, 248 pages, 35 cents. am 
Book III. For seventh and eighth grades, cloth, 288 pages, 40c. Hall’s Complete Arithmetic, cloth, 448 pages, 60 cents. 7 
TEACHERS’ HAND Book, Giving oral wees, peegentinds for a i enapegtions 
’ i y i ics, ans oblems in Books Pace ik 4 ‘ . ilies 
1 sed Til. = + Gees dacael oT caslamaateny coat work, cloth, 131 pp., 25c. Answer Boox for Teacners using Hall’s Arithmetics. 
For FurtHer INFORMATION ABOUT THIS NOTABLE SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, ADDRESS 
bottle 
z spell, 
; 
», Alge- 
y, Psy- 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. BOSTON. 
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EAGLE VERTICAL PENS -o VERTICAL WRITING | 


Are the most popular and give the best of satisfaction, and are 
used more extensively than any other Vertical Pen on the market. 


For Semi-Flexible Writing: 
No.7, Fine Point ; No. 8, Extra Fine Point. 
For Shading or General Writing: 
No. 170 and 570 for Primary Grades and The 
the Nos. 120, 400, 410, 460, 470, 480 for - 
advanced or higher grades. Co., of 
We also manufacture over 1 000 styles of Pencils, Colored Pencils, Penholders, 
Rubber Erasers. Before placing orders send for samples and prices; 


For Firm or Unshaded oe 
No. 1, Mediam Point; No. 2, Medium 
Fine Point; No. Extra 4, Fine Point. 
For Flexible Writing: 


No. 5, Fine Medium Point; No. 6, Ex- 
tra Fine Point. 


you will find it greatly to your advantage. 


EACLE PENCIL COMPANY, - New York. 





School Supplies. 


Wilbur Larremore has been appointed re- 
ceiver for J. B. Colt & Co., manufacturers of 
magic lanterns and scientific apparatus in New 
York, on the application of the directors of the 
company, Charles Goodyear, president; James 
B. Colt, vice-president, and Walter Goodyear, 
treasurer, in proceedings for the voluntary dis- 
solution of the corporation. The receiver’s bond 
was fixed at $40,000. It was stated that the cor- 
poration had been unable to procure additional 
capital, that in the summer the demand for the 
products of the concern fell off considerably, and 
business has been conducted at a loss. The 
business was started by Mr. Colt in 1880. His 
nephew, Charles Goodyear, became a partner in 
1889, and on Jan. 12 last the business was in- 
corporated under New York state laws with a 
capital stock of $350,000. For several years 
previously the business had been increasing in 
volume, and besides magic lanterns, they had 


been manufacturing acetylene gas apparatus, - 


and in order to get additional capital, it was 
said, the corporation was formed. The com- 
pany had no capital rating. The liabilities are 
about $90,000, of which $42,497 are bills pay- 
able, $17,000 accounts payable, and the balance 
principally for loans. The value of the assets 
is not given. 

The School and Office Supply Co., of Grand 
Rapids, received orders during the past month 
from Russia, Scotland, Cuba, British Columbia 
and Santa Domingo. 

The J. L. Hammett Co., 70 Fifth avenue, are 
agents for the Jupiter Pencil Pointing Machine. 
This machine is known as Gould’s patent, and 
sells at $10. Extra cutting wheels cost $2. We 
shall in a future number give a more complete 
description of this machine. 

Richard Kny & Co., of Berlin, Germany, have 
opened a branch office in New York City. They 
have issued a catalogue of anatomical models. 

The Franklin Typewriter Co., of New York, 
has issued a catalogue which has attracted at- 
tention. The face and figure of a typewriter 
girl, drawn from life, forms an important fea- 
ture of the pamphlet and has been a subject of 
discourse among advertising experts. The face 
is a beautiful one. The catalogue is a fine piece 
of typographical work. 

The Kny-Scheerer Co., 17 Park Place, New 
York City, has issued a small illustrated cata- 
logue devoted to “Mimicry,” covering insect life, 
viz., butterflies, beetles, caterpillars, etc. 
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PARTNER WANTED. 
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* 

A man of energy and ability to buy } 

40% interest in a well established pub- «6 

lishing house of school and subscription $ 

books, and take active part on good salary. i 
Unless you mean business and can furnish 

highest of references do not apply. t 

' 

~ 

\ 
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Address, Publisher, 


ROOM 638 FINE ARTS BUILDING, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
00 9 00 0 e000 a 00 0 01) <0 
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The editor of this 
journal was agreeably 
| surprised, in visiting 

the International Ex- 
port Exposition at 
Philadelphia, to find 
school supply exhibits. 
Milton Bradley 
Springfield, 
Mass., occupies a hand- 
some booth in which 
are displayed the kin- 
dergarten materials 
manufactured by that 
company. The -ex- 

The editor of this journal was agreeably sur- 
prised, in visiting the International Export Ex- 
position at Philadelphia, to find several fine 
school supply exhibits. The Milton-Bradley Co., 
of Springfield, Mass., occupies a handsome booth 
in which are displayed the kindergarten mate- 
rials manufactured by that company. The ex- 
hibit is tastefully arranged and is in charge of 
Allan Evans, who represents the Milton-Bradley 
Co. in the southeastern sections. Mr. Evans is 
a typical of the representatives of that com- 
pany. He is young, aggressive and thoroughly 
devoted to the interests of his firm. We found 
also a splendid exhibit of the Esterbrook Pen 
Co., but we did not learn who was in charge of 
the exhibit. There was an unusually large dis- 
play of the goods manufactured by the Carter 
Ink Co. The typewriter firms were well repre- 
sented, among them the Remington, Smith-Pre- 
mier, Caligraph, 
Blickensderfer. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


Densmore, Franklin, and 
A purchase of twenty-five 
gross Dixon’s M Pencils and a large quantity of 
Esterbrook’s vertical pens has been made. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. The School Directors’ 
Association No. 1 adopted a resolution that each 
school should possess county, state and United 
States maps and a globe. 

Martinez, Cal. Included in the list of ap- 
proved apparatus are Rand & MeNally’s wall 
maps and Weber’s globes, 8x12 inches. 

Louisville, Ky. Ballard & Ballard have 
offered to furnish 30,000 drinking cups free of 
charge to the public schools in order that the 
children may have individual cups. 

St. Louis, Mo. Drawing material procured 
from the Prang Educational Co., scientific ap- 
paratus from Eimer & Amend, stereopticons 
from J. B. Colt & Co. 

Hartford, Conn. Seats and desks for the 
Northwest school and the Arsenal school fur- 
nished by Wise, Smith & Co. 

Columbus, O. School desks that have been 
placed in the Central and East High schools 
were manufactured by the Piqua School Furni- 
ture Co., of Piqua, O. 

Boston, Mass. It has been voted to give all 
old school furniture to Porto Rico. 

Canton, Ill. School desks purchased from 
Thomas Kane & Co. 

Kingston, Pa. A quantity of desks procured 
from the American School Furniture Co. 

Admiral Dewey’s letters will hereafter be 
written on a Densmore typewriter which has 
been ordered for his private secretary. Mr. J. 
W. Crawford has just been appointed his pri- 
vate secretary, with rank of lieutenant in the 
regular service. 

The following school supply men attended the 
meeting of the New York State Association of 
School Boards, held at Poughkeepsie: Ran- 
dolph McNutt, Buffalo; Geo. R. Hudson, W. A. 
Choate, Albany: F. . 
Osgood Merrill, of the 
J. L. Hammett Co., of 
New York City: G. F. 
Peckham & Little, 
New York City: Geo. 


Dixon Crucible Co.. of pages. 
Jersey City, Bd. 


Catalogue free—send for one. 





WRITING IN ALL AGES 


(No 4) 


Reena Wee eames 
el 


Full information 


will be cheerfully 


supplied on re-| 
quest. American 
Writing Machine 
Company, 
316 Broadway 
New York 





Columbus, 0. The East High school is 
equipped with seats and desks manufactured by 
the Piqua School Furniture Co. 

Cleveland, O. It is contemplated to equip 
the school buildings with smoke consumers. 

York City, Pa. Commercial stationery pur- 
chased from Sadler-Rowe Co., Baltimore. 

Owatonna, Minn. The board of education en- 
tered into contract with the Slatington Bangor 
Slate Syndicate for a large quantity of slate. 

A remarkable series of art reproductions have 
just been published, which should attract every- 
one interested in the study of art or its study in 
the schools. We refer to the Elson Prints (Mas- 
terpieces in Art). We recommend every one of 
our readers to send ten cents in stamps to A. W. 
Elson & Co., Boston, and obtain a sample. 

Binghampton, N. Y. Contract for kindergar- 
ten material awarded to the Milton Bradley Co. 

Iowa City, Ia. W. A. Moore, the energetic 
representative of the Crowell Apparatus Co., of 
Indianapolis, appeared before the board recently 
with a mechanism for demonstrating a thousand 
and one truths of physics.. The board examined 
the many appliances and decided to purchase. 

Columbus, O. The board at a recent meeting 
authorized the purchase of three Remington 
typewriters, to purchase McCoun’s Historical 
Charts and a set of Speer’s Blocks was not 
definitely settled. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Four bids were received for 
furnishing the school children with lead pencils 
but no award was made. The bidders were the 
Eagle Pencil Co., the Dixon Co., the American 
(o., and the Prang Co. 

Fall River, Mass. A No. 8 Remington type- 
writer has been purchased for the high school. 

Boston, Mass. The Franklin school is 
equipped with a Kirker-Bender fire escape. The 
escape is a steel tower erected on the side of the 
building. Inside of the tower is a spiral cork- 
serew slide of burnished steel, smooth as glass, 
down which the person in danger slide. 

Sioux City, Iowa. Six Smith Premier Type- 
writers have been purchased for use in the High 


schor yl. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARKS’. 
Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper— 
omeed Mead of | Half-Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price 
owart teed, of the reduced to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample 


LITERAL. 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 

New Copyright Introductions — New 
Type—Good Paper—Well Bound—Conveni- 
a the Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents 
each. 


DAVID MCKAY, Publisher, 10 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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IT CAN'T BE DONE! 


No One Can Remain Well, No Chronic 
Disease Can be Cured Unless 
the Stomach is First Made 
Strong and Vigorous. 


This is plain because every organ in 
the body depends on the stomach for its 
nourishment. Nerve, bone, sinew, blood 
are made from the food which the 
stomach converts to our use. 

How useless to treat disease with 
this, that and the other remedy and 
neglect the most important of all, the 
stomach. 

The earliest symptoms of indigestion 
are sour risings, bad taste in the mouth, 
gas in stomach and bowels, palpitation, 
all-gone feeling, faintness, headaches, 
constipation ; later comes loss of flesh, 
consumption, liver and heart troubles, 
kidney diseases, nervous prostration, all 
of which are the indirect result of poor 
nutrition. 

Any person suffering from indigestion 
should make it a practice to take after 
each meal one of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, allowing it to dissolve in the 
mouth and thus mingle with the saliva 
and enter the stomach in the most nat- 
ural way. These Tablets are highly rec- 
ommended by Dr. Jennison because they 
are composed of the natural digestive 
acids and fruit essences which assist the 
stomach in digesting all wholesome food 
before it has time to ferment and sour. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold 
by druggists, full sized packages at 50 
cents. They are also excellent for in- 
valids and children. A book on stomach 
diseases and thousands of testimonials 
of genuine cures sent free by addressing 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


Gloucester, N. J. New Jersey School Furni- 
ture Co. and P. K. Columbia Furnishing Co. 
were the only two bidders for the school desk 
contract. 

Oswego, N. Y. The following firms offered 
bids for the school desk contract: Randolf Me- 
Nutt, Wabash Co., and Thomas Kane & Co. 

Lincoln, Ill. Desks purchased from the Illi- 
nois Refrigerator Co. 

Omaha, Neb. The Dixon’s Drawing Pencil is 
used in the schools. 

Des Moines, Ia. Highland Park College has 
purchased four Smith-Premier typewriters, and 
the Independence District school one Smith- 
Premier machine. 

Savanna, Ill. The board of education has 
fitted up a physical and chemical laboratory. A 
purchase has been made of a Crowell physical 
apparatus desk. 

Worcester, Mass. Each high school has been 
supplied with a couch and case of simple reme- 
dies in ease of sickness. 

Mankato, Minn. A Smith-Premier typewriter 
has been purchased for use in the local high 
school. 

Canton, Ill. Ink for the schools purchased 
from Thomas Kane & Co., Racine, Wis. 

Columbus, O. A purchase has been made of 
McCoun’s historical charts and a set of Speer 
blocks. 

South Omaha, Neb. The board has con- 
tracted with the Densmore Typewriter Co. for 
five typewriters. 

Denver, Colo. A Smith-Premier machine has 
been installed in the Logan avenue school. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board has given an 
order to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. to make 
a special pencil which carries a large, soft lead. 

Pittsfield, Mass. Two Smith-Premier ma- 
chines have been purchased for use in the school 
here. 

Burlington, Vt. The Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencils were recently adopted for 
standard work in the schools. 


FIRE ESCAPES. 
NATIONAL IRON Co. 


New York City, Reed City, Mich. 


WIRE GUARDS. 
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Ridgeville, Ind. School furniture purchased 
from the Ohio Rake Co., and maps from the 
Central School Supply House. A newly adopted 
rule declares that the business of the board shall 
be done by action of majority of the board and 
recorded in full by the secretary in minutes of 
meeting in which action is taken. That all con- 
tracts be filed and all claims presented by item- 
ized invoices. All supplies to be purchased by 
the presidént by consent of majority of the 
board. 

John A. Walker, vice-president and treasurer 
of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City, N. J., has returned from a trip to Europe, 
which was taken for both business and pleasure. 

Delavan, Wis. A Smith-Premier typewriter 
has been added to the equipment of the public 
school. 

West Saginaw, Mich. A new Smith-Premier 
machine has been purchased for the high school. 

J. M. Oleott & Co. shipped large order of W. 
and A. K. Johnston maps and globes to Porto 
Rico last month. 

New York City is ordering so many of the 
Dixon pencils that the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co. has been obliged to run its factory night and 
day in order to keep up with the demand. The 
demand is altogether on the higher and more 
expensive grade of goods. 

Peckham, Little & Co. report that their orders 
for school supplies exceeded any season since 
they began business, ten years ago. The rush 
continued for eight weeks and their corps of 
help working night and day, all orders received 
prompt attention. Their latest publication, 
“Original Child Stories,” is meeting with a suc- 
cessful sale. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. The board of educa- 
tion purchased Smith-Premier and Remington 
typewriters to use in the commercial department 
of the high school. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Three Smith-Premier 
typewriters have been added to the public school 
equipment. 

Harrisburg, Pa. A Smith-Premier typewriter 
has been purchased by the Harrisburg school 
board for instruction purposes. 

Columbus, O. Bids have been asked from the 
various typewriter firms for typewriters needed 
in the commercial departments of the high 
schools. 

San Franciseo, Cal. It has been decided to 
equip all the large school buildings with fire 
escapes. 

LeRoy, N. Y. Two Smith-Premier typewrit- 
ers have been purchased for use in the high 
school. 

Midland, Mich. School supplies purchased 
from the Central School Supply House. 

Springfield, Tl]. Dixon’s Colored Crayons 
have been purchased for the schools. 

Irving, N. J. The Dixon’s American Graphia 
pencils are used in the schools in preference to 
any other. 

Des Moines, Ia. The Dixon High School and 
Graphite pencils have been introduced in the 
schools. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. Two Smith Pre- 
mier machines have been purchased for use in 
the high school. 

Los Angeles, Cal. School director Horton 
has suggested a plan to the board for the regula- 
tion of purchase and distribution of the sup- 
plies for the school department. He wants a 
man selected to look after it. 

Davenport, Ta. A complete set of physical 
apparatus for the high school has been pur- 
chased from the Crowell Apparatus Co., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Boston, Mass. The board of education has 
placed an order for thirty-four Century type- 
writers with W. T. Shannon, manager of the 
United Typewriter and Supplies Co. 





Ahead of You? 


What are your prospec(s for advancement 
in your present occupation ? 


Is the road to success clear, or are you on a 
side track? Thousands of young men are oc- 
cupying poor itions to-day at small salaries 
who have ability to do greater things. Our sys- 
tem of education BY MAIL prepares you for 
the higher positions, You do not have to leave 
your present work and salary until you are 
qualified to 


Secure a Better Position. 


If you are inclined toward Mechanical, Electri- 
eal, Civil Engineering or Architecture, Book- 
keeping, Stenography, or Commercial Corres- 
pondence, we guarantee to quay you by mall,when 
you can enter the profession o!} _ choice. Every course 

complete. Every student works at home under the per- 
sonal direction of a competent instructor, success being 
assured. Our terms of payment are within the reach of 
every one. 


Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 
110,000 students and graduates. We can 
refer to a student in your neighborhood. Write and 
tell us what profession you wish to enter. 
The International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1267, Scranton, Pa. 





Oswego, N. Y. Objection has been made by 
the stationery dealers to the practice of the 
teachers in selling drawing paper, pencils and 
other school supplies to the pupils. The reason 
given is that the sale of goods by teachers de- 
prived stationery dealers of business that they 
should receive. 

Marion, O. Two Smith-Premier typewriters 
have been purchased for use in the high school 
here. 

Mt. Ayr, Ia. School desks purchased from 
American School Furniture Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. As a result of the long and 
bitter fight over the type of filters to be used in 
the schools, it is now thought probable that the 
$37,000 appropriated for that purpose will be 
turned into different use. 

It is the opinion of a German oculist that the 
use of ordinary slates by school children tends 
to produce short-sightedness. As a substitute 
he recommends pen and ink, or an artificial 
white slate with black pencil. The latter have 
been introduced in some of the German schools. 

Omaha, Neb. Members of school board have 
declared themselves against fire escapes on 
school buildings. They believe that a piano is 
more expeditious in getting school children out 
of a burning building. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Bids were asked for type- 
writers for the night schools on the Remington 
No. 6, Smith-Premier No. 2 and Hammond No. 
2. But many other machines were proposed, as 
will be seen in the following list of bidders: 
Inter-State Typewriter Co., Franklin, Ham- 
mond No. 2, the Wanamaker-Wellington, Rem- 
ington-Sholes Co., the Rem-Sho, Manhattan 
Typewriter Co., the Manhattan, Columbia Bar 
Lock Co., Elliott & Hatch Book Typewriter Co., 
Keystone, Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, Rem- 
ington, Oliver Typewriter Co., United Type- 
writer and Supply Co., Densmore, New Century, 
Yost, Blickensderfer Manufacturing Co., Wag- 
ner Typewriter Co. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 
8,000 APPOINTMENTS vice, cniin Ciril'Sery 


ice places, and a larger number is pending for 1900. 

We prepared 8B AIL a large per cent of the 

successful ones for the examination, and the lucky 
ones af 1900 will be largely these whom we assist. Let us 
assist you. Send for free catalogue, No. 4a. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
225 Pennsylvania Avenue, 8. E., Washington, D. C, 
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/- COPPER SHARES. 


LARCEST DIVIDENDS. SAFEST INVESTMENT. 


Boston & Texas Copper Company. 


CAPITAL STOCK $2,500,000. 





250,000 Shares. Full Paid and Non-assessable. 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 
HON. EMERY M. LOW, President. GEORGE W. RUSSELL, 1st Vice-President. 


Manufacturer (Mayor), Brockton, lass. Paper Manufacturer, Boston, Mass. 


JAS. M. WHEATON, Secretary. EDW. B. ROBINS, Treasurer. 


F. M. SPAULDING, 24 Vice-President and General Manager. 
STILLMAN CLOUGH, Capitalist, Lowell, Mass. CHAS. O. BRIGHTMAN, Contractor and Builder, New 


F. M. SPAULDING, Boston, Mass. Bedford, [lass. ; 
Cc. T. CROSBY, Manufacturer, Lowell, Mass. PRESTON R. MANSFIELD, Treasurer Abbott [1’f’g Co., 
H. F. BARNES, [Manufacturer, Lowell, Mass. Dedham, [lass. 

JOHN A. SULLIVAN, Counsellor-at Law, Boston. HON. GEO. D. ALDEN, Boston, [lass. 


E. A. SMITH, Capitalist, Lowell, Mass. 
The Company owns over twelve thousand acres of rich copper land in Texas, 


opened, tested, developed and NOW BEING OPERATED. Miillions of tons of copper 

bearing clay and marl running from five to ten per cent., and large quantities of ore 

carrying from fifty to seventy per cent. copper in sight. Cheaply mined and treated, 
favorable climate, cheap fuel, and ample water. Stated by geologists, chemists, 

- experts and engineers to be one of the greatest and best in the world. Amount of 

land, quantity and quality of ore, cheapness of mining and treatment, the increasing 

demand and profit in producing copper considered, the Boston and Texas Copper 

Company possesses unequalled advantages and affords the best kind of an investment. 

This Company can produce copper as cheaply as any in the world. 

COPPER MINING IS THE SAFEST AND MOST PROFITABLE 

OF ALL INDUSTRIES. 

Calumet and Hecla ore averages 4 1-2 percent.copper. It has paid $62,850,000 dividends 
Tamarack ore averages 3 per cent. It has paid $5,910.000 in dividends. 
Atlantic ore averages 85-100 of J per cent. It has paid $780,000 in dividends. 
Boston and Miontana ore runs 7 per cent. It has paid $10,775,000 in dividends. 
Franklin ore averages J 37-100 per cent. It has paid $1,290,000 in dividends. 

The Quincy ore averages J 8-10 per cent. It has paid $11,070,000. 

THE AVERAGE OF BOSTON & TEXAS OREIS OVER 50 PER CENT.., 
and of copper marls and clays from 5 to J0 per cent. Both the ore, marl and clay 
are within a few feet of the surface of the ground, so that the expense of mining and 
hoisting is minimized. A party of New England capitalists who have just returned 
from an examination of the mines in conjunction with one of the ablest mining 
engineers in the country, report the property to be one of the largest and best in America, 
and to contain inexhaustible quantities of rich copper deposits. 

It is estimated that the plant now being arranged for will produce $3,000 to 
$5,000 per day, NET. 


Prospectus, engineers’ reports, assays and full information will be furnished on 
application. Remit by check, P. O. order, draft or registered letter to Treasurer. 


Limited amount of stock only at $5 per share, full paid and non-assessable, by 
immediate application. 


BOSTON & TEXAS COPPER COMPANY, 


TREMONT BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Remiarkable Series of Art Educational 
Pictures. 


During more than half a century Harper & 
Brothers have been associated with the greatest 
artists of Europe and America, and have em- 
ployed the most famous steel and wood engrav- 
ers to reproduce the masterpieces in the great 
galleries of the world. 

Today the blocks of these famous master- 
pieces are in their possession, and this year for 
the first time they 
have systematized 
this material and 
have issued a se- 
ries of pictures 
suitable for deco- 
rative purposes. 

The prints are 
made from the 
original blocks, 
are on the finest 
paper, and in 
every respect are 
equal to artist’s 
proofs printed by 
hand; the series 
being alike remarkable in faithfulness to the 
originals, in importance of the subjects, in the 
beauty and clearness of the impressions, and 
include the most famous Rembrandts, Franz 
Ifals, Greuze, Bouguereaus, and the works of 
other famous artists. 


THE BOHEMIAN 


For teachers, women’s clubs, art and literary 
clubs, and for home culture, this collection is 
unequalled for artistic, historical and literary 
instruction . The price of them—35 cents each 

puts them within the reach of all. For school, 
library and home decoration they are extremely 
valuable, as up to the present time no series of 
prints has been issued which is at the same time 
both good and cheap. This series of large prints 
will be followed on the 1st of January by a large 
collection of subjects, printed on 7x9 paper, at 
1 cent each, these being chosen from the orig- 
inal blocks, now in possession of Harper & 
Brothers, and including portraits, paintings, 
historical scenes, and architecture, the portraits 
being in many cases remarkable, having been 
taken of the person when at the time of his 
greatest fame; the paintings all taken from the 
originals; historical views when events were in 
progress, and architecture directly from the 
originals by Harper’s own artists. These will 
be printed also on the finest coated paper, and 
will be of great value educationally to teachers 
and others. These prints are for sale only 
through the Helman-Taylor Art Co., 257 Fifth 
avenué, New York. 


ONE IN EVERY FOUR! 


One Person in Every Four Suffers 
From Piles. 


About one person in every four suffers 
from some form of rectal disease. - The most 
common and annoying is itching piles, indi- 
cated by warmth, slight moisture and in- 
tense, uncontrollable itching in the parts 
affected. 

The usual treatment has been some sim- 
ple ointment or salve which sometimes 
gives temporary relief, but nothing like a 
permanent cure can be expected from such 
superficial treatment. 

The only permanent cure for itching piles 
yet discovered is the Pyramid Pile Cure— 
not only for itching piles, but for every 
other form of piles, blind, bleeding or pro- 
truding. The first application gives in- 
stant relief and the continued use for a 
short time causes a permanent removal of 
the tumors or the small parasites which 
cause the intense itching and discomfort of 
itching piles. 

Many physicians for a long time supposed 
that the remarkable relief afforded by the 
Pyramid Pile Cure was because it was sup- 
posed to contain cocaine, opium or similar 
drugs, but such is not the case. A recent 
careful analysis of the remedy showed it to 
be absolutely free from any cocaine, opium 
or in fact any poisonous, injurious drugs 


whatever. Sold by druggists at 50 cents 
per package. 


SchoolBoardSounal, - 


We are pleased to | Bw www 
announce to : 
What Books Will You Choose for Christmas? 


For Parents, Teachers, and Sunday-School Workers, 
there are no better than Elizabeth Harrison’s 


A Study of Child Nature, for $1.00. 
Christmas Tide, for 50 cents. 


school 
boards and teachers 
that Mrs. Margaret M. 
Pentland, so long and 
favorably known as a 
teacher, has assumed 
the control of the In- 
terstate Teachers 
Agency at Chicago. 
She removes the office 
to more commodious 
quarters, and we may 
predict that one so 
devoted to her work 
as a teacher. and so 
well informed as_ to < ea 
the needs of school authorities and the qualifica- 
tions of teachers, must bring valuable assistance 
into the educational field. 





School Room Ventilation and Lighting. 


Teachers appreciate the fact that a room 
where no provision is had for properly dis- 
trubuting light and air is totally lacking not 
only in comfort, but is a menace to health, and 
in many cases is the direct cause of defective 
eyesight among the young. 

Most window shades are hung from top of 
window, which makes it impractical to lower 
the top sash to admit air, as the curtain pre- 
vents the admission of light except from lower 
portion of window. Raising the lower sash to 
obtain ventilation is dangerous to health in cold 
weather, and in summer the sun is so hot as to 
require the shade drawn its entire length, which 
darkens the room, and if the window is open, 
teacher and pupils are annoyed by the moving 
curtain, which, when the wind blows, is unbear- 
able. Were the shade adjusted to be lowered or 
raised entire, to permit the window being low- 
ered from the top, then perfect ventilation and 
properly shaded light could easily be obtained. 
The pupil next to window is protected from the 
sun and has plenty of light, as do all in the 
room. 

The Knapp Shade Adjuster, shown on inside 
cover of this issue, meets all the requirements 
so long needed and is fast being adopted by 
school boards in many cities. It is handsomely 
made, easily operated and does not get out of 
order. 


Manufactured and sold by Fred H. Knapp, 44 
Randolph street, Chicago. 


Take advantage of the Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
via the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway, on 
their excursion dates. Write H. A. Cherrier, 316 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


John A. Walker, vice-president of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., is at present traveling in 
Europe. He is an observant as well as thought- 
ful man, as may be judged by an extract from 
one of his recent letters: “To visit and study 
the ten great cities of the world—New York, 
London, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Berlin, 
Dresden, Vienna, Zurich and Milan—gives an 
education different from that obtained from 
professors and text books. In those ten cities 
of renown dwell sixteen million people not only, 
but the pick, the talent of the human race. 
These ten places manage our globe. To walk 
their streets, see their architecture, talk with 
their people, visit their stores, their hotels, their 
libraries, their museums, their parks, their 
places of amusement, is to see the best of the 
human family, at work, at play, at rest.” 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E. W. Grove’s signature is on each box. 2c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE-—————""™ 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE," © Yar Bure st, 
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The Vision of Dante, $1.50 and $i. 


CHICAGO, 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


In the ventilation of school buildings, the 
cubic space and the floor space must be consid- 
ered. The minimum cubic space allowable for 
each child is 600 cubic feet. With this amount 
of cubic space, the air of the room may be sat- 
isfactorily changed three times an hour without 
creating draft, and at the same time maintain- 
ing the relative purity of the atmosphere. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Some of the public schools 
in this city are co-educational, while others are 
not. The question is left to the discretion of 
the sectional school boards. 


$100 REWARD $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn 
that there is at least one dreaded disease that science 
has been able to cure in all its stages, and that is 
Catarrh. Hall's Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a con- 
stitutional disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system, 
thereby destroying the foundation of the disease, and 
giving the patient strength by building up the consti- 
tution and assisting nature in doing its work. The 
proprietors have so much faith in its curative powers, 
that they offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that 
it fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


The average cost per pupil for maintaining 
night schools in the state of Massachusetts last 
year was $11.28. 


GOOD COFFEE MAKER. 


Experience With the Berry. 


“I have gained twenty-five pounds since 
I left off coffee and began drinking Postum 
Food Coffee in its place. 

“T had become very thin in flesh and suf- 
fered tortures with heartburn, was a nerv- 
ous wreck with headache practically all the 
time until one dreadful day when the good 
doctor told me I must quit drinking coffee, 
as he had nothing left to try, to relieve me. 

“IT could not drink tea and had tried 
everything else, even Postum, but put it by 
at the first trial, because it was tasteless. 

“Forced to it again, I determined to see if 
it could not be made palatable and found 
at once that when I followed directions and 
boiled it long enough, that I not only liked 
it, but gave it to my husband for several 
days without his finding it out. I have the 
name of making splendid coffee, and we 
always used the best, but of late I have 
given Postum to guests many times in place 
of coffee and have never been detected yet. 

“Our four children have not drank coffee 
for three years, and all have gained health 
and flesh since using Postum. One son, 
who was always sick, has been greatly bene- 
fited by its use, and as above sfated, I have 
gained twenty-five pounds since taking up 
Postum. I am healthier to-day than I have 
been for years and give Postum all the 
credit. Please do not use my name in 
public.” 

This lady lives in Burlington, Des Moines 
County, Iowa, and the name will be fur 
nished by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Bat 
tle Creek, Mich., to those interested. 








Books Received. 


New Century Series. New Century Readers for Child- 
hood Days. First Year. Fairy Tale and Fable. Second 
Year. By John G. Thompson, Principal State Normal 
School, Fitchburg, Mass., and Thomas E. Thompson, 
Superintendent, Leominster, Mass. Third and fourth- 
year books in preparation. Sample pages. Published 
by The Morse Co,. New York. 


New Century Series. New Century Readers for 
Childhood Days. First year. By J. G. and T. E. 
Thompson; 104 pages, with numerous illustrations. 


Published by The Morse Co., New York. 

The Life of a Reprobate. By Charles Stell, author of 
Aleck Hornby, Twice Guilty, The Governor's Story, etc. 
265 pages. Published by F. Tennyson Neely, New York, 
Chicago. Price, $1.25. 

Favorite Songs and Hymns for School and Home. 
Containing 450 of the world’s best songs and hymns, 
including national songs and many songs of days; also 
the Elements of Music and 25 responsive Scriptural 
readings. Edited by J. P. McCaskey, compiler of the 
Franklin Square collection; 400 pages. Published by 
Harper & Bros., New York. 

Methods of Knowledge. An essay in epistomology. 
By Walter Smith, Ph.D., professor of philosophy in 
Lake Forest University; 340 pages. Published by The 
Macmillan Co., New York. Price, retail, $1.25. For 
sale at Des Forges & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Topical Studies in American History, by 
Allen. New edition, revised; 93 pages. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. Price, 40c. 
DesForges & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Modern American School Buildings. Being a treatise 
upon and designs for the construction of school build- 
ings, by Warren Richard Briggs, F.A.1.A.; 411 pages, 
with 89 full-page illustrations. First edition; first 
thousand. Published by John Wiley & Son, New York. 

Cesar and Pompeii in Greece. Selections from 
Cesar’s Civil War. Book III, by E. H. Atherton. 
School Classics, edited under the supervision of John 
Tetlow ; 188 pages. Published by Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Price 50 cents. 

Lessons in Graphic Shorthand (Gabelsberger). Pre- 
pared for the American public by C. R. Lippmann; 131 
pages. Published by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Primary History of the United States. The story of 
our country for young folks, by Charlies Morris, author 
of History of the United States, Historical Tales, etc. ; 
245 pages, with numerous illustrations. Published by 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Lippincott’s Practical Arithmetic, embracing the 
science and practical applications of numbers, by J. 
Morgan Rawlins, A.M., author of Lippincott’s Element- 
ary Arithmetic, and Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic; 
437 pages. Published by J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic, embracing the 
science and practical applications of numbers, by J. 
Morgan Rawlins, A.M., author of Lippincott’s Practical 
Arithmetic, and Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic; 281 
pages. Published by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

The Poems of Shakespeare, edited with an introduc- 
tion and notes, by George Wyndham; 343 pages. Pub- 
lished by T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, Boston. 

A Course in Quantitative Chemical Analysis, Gravu- 
metric and Volumetric, by Nicholas Knight, A.M., Ph.D. 
110 pages. Price, 80c net. Published by A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York. 

A School Latin Grammar. Prepared by Morris H. 
Morgan, Ph.D., assistant professor of Latin in Harvard 


John G. 
Published by 
For sale at 


University. Chiefly from Lane’s Latin Grammar; 266 
pages. Published by Harper & Bros., New York. 


Nature-Study Readers, by John W. Troeger. III 
Harold’s Guests, by John W. Troeger, A.M., B.S. Ap- 
pleton’s Home Reading Books; 202 pages, illustrated. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Raphael. A collection of fifteen pictures and a por- 
trait of the painter with introduction and interpreta- 
tion. Edited by Estelle M. Hurll. The Riverside Art 
Series; 92 pages, with numerous illustrations. Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, New York. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Solid Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, 
series of text books in mathematics. 
469 pages, illustrated. 
Boston. 

An Outline of the History of Educational Theories in 
England, by H. T. Mark, B.A., (Lond.), B. Se. (Vict.) ; 
139 pages. Published by C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. 
Y. Price, $1.25. 

An Introduction to the Methods and Materials of 
Literary Criticism. The bases in Aesthetics and Poet- 
ics, by Charles Mills Gayley, A.B., professor of the Eng- 
lish language and literature in the University of Cali 
fornia, and Fred Newton Scott, Ph.D., junior professor 


author of a 
Revised edition ; 
Published by Ginn & Co., 


_Published by Ginn & Co., Boston. 
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of rhetoric in the University of Michigan; 587 pages. 
Price, $1.40. 

In Quest of Life; or, The Revelations of the Wiyata- 
tao of Xipantl, the Last High Priest of the Aztecs, by 
Thad. W. Williams, M.D. ; 363 pages, with several illus- 
trations. Published by F. Tennyson Neely, New York. 

Helps for Ambitious Boys, by William Drysdale, 
author of-Tbe Young Reporter, etc.; 439 pages, with 
illustrations. Published by Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York, Boston. 

Character-Building Thought Power. Being a newly- 
added part to the 15th and succeeding thousands of 
What All the World's a Seeing, by Ralph Waldo Trine, 
author of What All the World’s a Seeing, In Tune With 
the Infinite, The Greatest Thing Ever Known, Every 
Living Creature ; 30 pages. Published by Thos. Y. Cro- 
well & Co., New York, Boston. 

Th> Young Boss. A book for boys, by Ward William 
Thomson, author of Old Man Savarin. One vol., 12mo., 
134 pp., illustrated, 50 cents. Published by Thos. Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York, Boston. 

Every Living Creature; or, Heart-Training Through 
thé Animal World, by Ralph Waldo Trine; 40 pages. 
Published by Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, Boston. 

Rand-McNally Atlas of Two Wars, containing large 
scale maps of the Philippine Islands and South Africa. 
Geographical Series, Vol. 15, No. 1. 

Course of Study for the Common Schools of Montana. 
Prepared under the supervision of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Published by authority, 
1899; 134 pages. Published by the Independent Pub- 
lishing Co., Helena, Montana. 

Mein Leben von Johann Gottfried Seume. Edited, 
with an introduction and notes, by J. Henry Senger, 
Ph.D., associate professor of German in the University 
of California; 133 pages. Published by Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

Supplementary Exercises to accompany Das Deutsche 
Buch, by Josepha Schrakamp; 110 pages. Published by 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. Price, 50 cents. 

John Selden and His Table-Talk, by Robert Waters, 
author of Shakespeare as Portrayed by Himself, Intel- 
lectual Pursuits, etc.; 241 pages. Price, $1. Pub- 
lished by Eaton & Mains, New York. 

The Natural System of Vertical Writing, by A. F. 
Newlands and R. K. Row. Book VI. Published by D. 
Cc. Heath & Co., New York, Chicago. 

Lee’s Vest-Pocket Question Settler. A writing-desk 
manual. By Prof. James A. Beaton, A.M. Published by 
Laird & Lee, Chicago. 

Eight Years Among the Malays, by Paul Dachsel ; 121 
pages, with 55 illustrations. Published by Paul Dach- 
sel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cesar for Beginners. A first Latin book, by William 
T. St. Clair, A.M., professor of the Latin language and 
literature in the Louisville (Ky.) Male High School, 
author of Medical Latin, Summary of Latin Syntax, 
and Notes to the Third Book of Cesar’s Gallic War; 
357 pages. Published by Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. Price, $1.20. 

Latin Composition, by Basil L. Gildersleeve, profes- 
sor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins University, and 
Gonsalez Lodge, professor of Latin in Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege; 188 pages. Published by the University Publish- 
ing Co., New York, Boston, New Orleans. 

Selections from Ovil, with introduction, notes and 
vocabulary, by James N. Anderson, M.A., Ph.D., author 
of On the Sources of Ovid’s Heroides ; 258 pages. Pub- 
lished by the University Publishing Co., New York, 
Boston, New Orleans. 

Laird & Lee’s Diary and Time-Saver for 1900. 
right, 1899, by Wm. H. Lee. Published by Laird & Lee, 
Chicago. Full morocco, full gilt, 25c. 

School Hygiene, by Ludwig Kotelmann, Ph.D., M.D., 
author of a number of books on school hygiene, founder 
of the Zeitschrift fur Schulgesundheitspflege, practic- 
ing ophtalmologist, Hamburg. Translation from a copy 
revised and enlarged especially for this edition by the 
author, by John A. Bergstrom, Ph.D., associate profes- 
sor of psychology and pedagogy, and Edward Conradi, 
M.A., graduate student Indiana University; 391 pages. 


Copy- 


Price, $1.50. Published by C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, 
New York. 
The Expert Cleaner. A handbook of practical in- 


formation for all who like clean homes, tidy apparel, 
wholesome food and healthful surroundings, by Hervey 
J. Seaman; 286 pages. Published by Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York. 

Scientific Sewing and Garment-Cutting. For use in 
schools and in the home, by Antoinette VanHoesen 
Wakeman and Louise M. Heller; 154 pages, with illus- 
trations. Published by Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, 
Boston, Chicago. 

Bubbles and Dreams. A book of verse, penned and 


decorated by the author, Mark Milwaukee, 
Wen 3 


Forrest, 
124 pages. 





A Helping Hand. The Atonement between God and 
Man. Millennial Dawn Series; 20th thousand; 507 
pages, with illustrations. Published by the Watch 
Tower Bible and Tract Society, Alleghany, Pa. 

Schiller's Maria Stuart. Ein Trauerspiel, with intro 
duction and notes, by Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of German and of continental history in the Col- 
umbian University, Washington, D. C.; 322 pages, with 
half-tone illustrations. Price, 60 cents. Published by 
The Macmillan Co., New York. For sale at DesForges 
& Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Gates of the Future Thrown Open. Dreams and 
omens from the ancient manuscripts of Nostradamus, 
Albertus Magnus and other famous sorcerers. Modern- 
ized and alphabetically arranged by Madame Carlotta 
DeBarsy, compiler of The Book of Destiny, etc.: 192 
pages, with numerous illustrations. Published by Laird 
& Lee, Chicago. Cloth, burnished top, 75 cents. 

Longman’s Illustrated First French Reading-Book 
and Grammar, by John Bidgood, B. Sc., head master of 
the Gateshead Higher Grade School, and Thomas Har- 
bottle, teacher of French in the same school. 
edition; 95 pages, with illustrations. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Price, 35c. 

Longmans’ Illustrated Second French Reading-Book 
and Grammar, by John Bidgood, B. Se., head master of 
the Gateshead Higher Grade School and joint author of 
Longmans’ Illustrated First French Reading-Book and 
Grammar, and J. Watson Campbell, late teacher of 
French in the Edinburgh Ladies’ College. New edition : 
152 pages. Published by Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. Price, 50c. 

The History of the European Fauna, by R. F. Scharff, 
B.Sce., Ph.D., F.Z.8., keeper of the natural history collec 
tion, Science and Art 


New 
Published by 


Museum, Dublin; member of the 


Royal Irish Academy, corresponding member of the 
Senckenbergische Naturforschende Gesellschaft: 364 
pages, illustrated. Published by Charles Scribner's 


Sons, New York. Price, $1.50. 

Essentials of Latin, by Benjamin W. Mitchell, Ph.D.. 
professor of Latin and head of department of ancient 
and modern languages, Central High School, Philadel 
phia ; 276 pages. Published by Eldredge & Bro., Phila 
delphia. Price, $1. 

The Woodward Series of Readers. Woodward's First 
Reader, 96 pp., 15¢c; Second Reader, 196 pp., 25¢c; Third 
Reader, 256 pp., 30c; Fourth Reader, 320 pp., 35c; 
Fifth Reader, 446 pp., 45ce. sy E. D. Luckey, B. S. D., 
principal Elleardville School, St. Louis, Mo.; ex-presi 
dent St. Louis Society of Pedagogy, and the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association. Elocution by Francis E. 
Cook, A.M., principal Wayman Crow School, St. Louis, 
Mo. Published by Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Woodward Speller for Grammar Schools, by E. 
D. Luckey, B.S. D., principal Ellearville School, St. 
Louis, Mo. ; 128 pages. Published by Woodward & Tier 
nan Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Woodward Series of Arithmetics: Woodward's 
Elementary Arithmetic, 224 pages, 30 cents; Wood 
ward’s New Practical Arithmetic, 384 pages, 40c. By 
i. D. Luckey, B.S.D., principal Ellearville School, St. 
Louis, Mo. ; ex-president St. Louis Society of Pedagogy, 
and the Missouri State Teachers’ Association. Pub- 
lished by Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., St. Louis. 

Woodward's Language Series: Elementary Lessons 
in English, 144 pp., 35c; Advanced Lessons in English, 
200 pp., 50c. Published by Woodward & Tiernan Print- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition. 
First High School Course, by G. R. Carpenter, professor 
of rhetoric and English composition in Columbia Uni 
versity ; 254 pages. Published by the Macmillan Co., 
New York. For sale at DesForges Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Price, 60c. 

Great Artists. Raphael, Rubens, Murillo and Durer, 
by Jennie Ellis Keysor, author of Sketches of American 
Authors; 207 pages. Published by the Educational 
Publishing Company, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Choice Songs for Soprano, Alto and Bass. Selected 
and arranged by H. O. R. Siefert, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools, Milwaukee, Wis.; 158 pages. Published by 
Butler, Sheldon & Co., New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Discourse on the Method of Rightly Conducting the 
Reason and Seeking Truth in the Sciences, by Rene Des- 
eartes. Translated from the French and collated with 
the Latin by John Veitch, LL.D., late professor of logic 
and rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Authorized 
reprint ; 87 pages. Published by The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. 

An Outline Sketch. Psychology for Beginners, by 
Hiram M. Stanley, member American Psychological As- 
sociation, author of Evolutionary Psychology of Feel- 
ing and Essays on Literary Art; 44 pages. Published 
by The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 








rSTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 





Ask your stationer 
for them. 





SLANT OR VERTICAL. 
We make pens especially adapted for 
either style and all of first-class quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CoO., 





26 JOHN STREET, 


NEW YORK 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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. In such great demand is Isaac Pitman’s Complete 
: Correspondence Schools. Seanadaaii Instructor that the publishers have ah Art Tor Schools. 
A CHAPTER ON THEIR SIGNIFICANCE, SCOPE AND a a eee eon a aoe a — An examination of the catalogues issued by 
| cow number of scons having rently adopted Qe WoPE Braun, Clement & Co, 249 Fifth avenue, New 
. The growth in recent years of so-called cor- City, the Holyoke (Mass.) high school, Hudson (Mass.) York City, discloses a large quantity of high- 
. respondence schools has been something marvel- high school, manual training high school of Kansas class works of art. These catalogues are not 
2 ous. Their value has, no doubt, come to be rec- cote mecdinn tL; Manan ee only supplied with ample descriptive matter and 
s ognized. The number of the schools we cannot york: Cooper Memorial College, Stirling, Kan.; South PTCe lists, but with some fine reproductions on 
estimate, but a description of the leading one Bend, Ind., Commercial College, incorporated; Schiss- % Small scale of some of the most famous paint- 
. will give some idea as to the great work accom-  et’s Business College, incorporated, Norristown, Pa.; ings. The list of works cover the various 
= plished by them, their scope, ete. Ocala (Fla.) high school, etc. The method presented 
* q in this work has successfully borne the best of actual 
fa The international correspondence schools of use in the public schools of New York City and Brook- 
a2 Scranton, Pa., are perhaps the largest in the lyn for many years. Speaking of Pitman’s Practical 
- United States. They were established in 1891, Spanish Grammar, just from the press of Isaac Pitman 
he Stal of $1 500.000. and over 100,000 & Sons, 33 Unten Square, New York, the Bookseller 
ok ave @ Cop alae 4 , (New York) says: 
of students and graduates. There are over fifty “This work, without question, is the best book that 
r- courses in mechanical, steam, electrical and civil has yet been published for self or class instruction in 
tf engineering; architecture, plumbing, chemistry, t»¢ Spanish language.” 
metal work, English branches, bookkeeping and THE BRADLEY MUSIC HAND CHART. 
ok pedagogy. What a numerical frame is to the study of numbers, 
of Regular text books are not suitable for teach- the chart, described in this article, is to music. It is 
. ing by mail, and in place of them are used in- a unique device for teaching and practice in the ele- 
: struction and question papers and. drawing pent of seh reading fn Yoru} and Instrumental muss 
che plates prepared by a corps of text book writers tained, and work on the dusty blackboard made almost 
w at a cost of $250,000. There are about 500 such unnecessary. The chart can be used to great advantage 
o papers and plates which are protected by copy- i ott saline, Sees, Se Seema - = —— Pgh 
a. right and only furnished to students of these shiner tena ee : y 
he schools. 
he The instruction and question papers have 
. been prepared by educated engineers of practi- 
cal experience on the assumption that each stu- 
D., dent enrolled has no education beyond the abil- 
ms ity to read and write English, and that his time 
ce for studying is limited. The principles taught 
are explained in the most concise manner and 
rst plainest language. Each course begins with the 
vt most elementary subject and progresses by easy 
“ steps to the end. Each student is a class by 
si himself and his progress depends entirely on the 
uri time he devotes to study. If, through press of It can be used with any system of teaching music. 
E. work, he cannot find time during a certain It develops teacher and pupil. 
ma period for study, he can lay his lessons aside, The class will learn letters and syllables in the dif- cchools of art and provide many subjects suit- 
0 =" . ferent keys in a much shorter time than by the usual . > P rs 
and take them up when able to do so. He is methods. able for educational institutions. The collec- 
EK. given special personal assistance by the in- It makes it easier to keep a class interested. tion of permanent carbon photographs, so-called 
structors whenever he fails to thoroughly un- reas eee 7 oe chart closely, because autotypes, are specially intended for educational 
derstand a principle, rule or formula. When a ‘ ao vibesoses ip tte ye purposes in museums, schools, universities, ete. 
‘d's student enrolls he is sent the first two instruc- With this chart individual work can be done more hey are almost indispensable in the study of 
od- tion and question papers of his course. rapidly. fine arts and the history of art, as these repro- 
By The Milton-Bradley Co., of Springfield, Mass., pub- ductions of masterpieces cover architecture, 
: lishes the chart. pe ; painting and sculpture of all kinds and in all 
i Hold An Tmportant Place. Indestructible Reliet Maps countries. School authorities are requested to 
8 Teaching in this country is so largely depend- anes eee Soe BS. send for catalogues. 
ish, ent upon the text books used, that publishers A series of relief maps have been brought out 
int- have an important place in all efforts for the by Mills, Mountjoy & Co., of Chicago, which are Two excursions to Texas each month via the 
ion. eee os one ——— — said to be within reach of the ordinary school. Missours, Kansas and Texas Railway, at rate of 
ssor an i a ‘a : = id. z cae “sa aco ger They are of a hard material interwoven witha One fare, plus two dollars, for the round trip. 
~ a pole hay ig om suneimumaniath of "the meshwork of tough fibre, so that even if broken hag a A. te de eee ne 8 ea enon 
Vis, Twentieth Century Text Books just issued by by violence, the fragments remaining in posi- oe ene . or dates and further informa- 
+ : , areas ‘ . » ganavats . : ‘er vg » Si » 
on D. Appleton & Co. Nearly one hundred volumes tion, may be repainted and used for generations, “on concerning the same 
ines are in preparation, and they will cover the en- When soiled, a little soap and water makes them 
onal tire field of instruction in high schools, acade- as good as new. They are light enough for wall Hinds & Noble have just purchased from the 
— mies and the lower college classes, embodying maps and substantial enough to be placed on a Woalgall Co. the plates and stock of Edward S. 
cted the latest results of pedagogical and scientific table for minute inspection. While studying a Ellis’ “Common Errors in Writing and Speak- 
pub- investigations. The books are prepared by emi- continent they may remain on the wall. The ing” and his “Youth’s Dictionary of Mythol- 
. nent American scholars and teachers, who — maps are ornamental and mathematically aceu- ogy.” They have a new edition of the mythol- 
“the a se forty of the foremost educstionsl rate, being made by an artist scientist. . ogy, beautifully illustrated, in preparation. 
on ee in = — of the — A i. ania siete ah 
. unique feature of the plan is a complete series ' por . 
vt of texts for commercial schools, the first of the the maps of North Go SSB 
ized kind ever presented in this country. The clear America, South Amer- “7 No)! 
“= discussions of the different phases of education, ica, United States, Eu- WV Y@ 
by evidently written by master hands, give the an- rope, Asia and Africa. 
wr nouncement great interest and value. Never Each map is 24x31} 
Feel- before, so far as we know, has a list of such ex- = jnc¢hes. inside measure- 
ames tent and value been offered at one time to the ont and is encased in 
American public by any publisher. The work a heavy cak frame. 
= has evidently been organized with the greatest at , : : 
Further information 
care. A few of the volumes that are already i 
published bear out fully all the expectations and poe ee eae 
cD aroused by the announcement. The presenta- hese maps are supplied 
tion of this series may fairly be called an event only by Mills, Mount- 
RK of the first importance in the educationel his- joy & Co., props., 195 Mes. Turwen Mrs. Drane., Mrs. Goss. 


tory of the country. Wabash Ave., Chicago. WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL BOARD IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 






















































Recent Patents. 


Sroot-Seat. George H. Chance, Portland, Ore. 

The combination with a base or support and 
a rear - wardly - extending 
frame carried thereby and 
having the upwardly arched 
or bowed termination form- 
ing a seat-stop, of a seat 
pivoted to said frame, and 
having the upturned back 
portion engaging said stop 
when the seat is in tilted po- 
sition, together with a sup- 
plemental seat-stop for re- 
lieving said rear stop from 
undue strain. 





Scuoot Seat AND Desk. Seymour W. Peregrine, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., assignor to Charles J. 
Reed, New York, N. Y. 
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In a combined school seat and desk, the com- 
bination with the standard adapted to support 
the seat and desk, a seat adjustably supported 
by the standard, a desk adjustably supported by 
the standard, suitable adjusting mechanism 
adapted to raise and lower the seat when shifted 
into engagement therewith, and to raise and 
lower the desk when shifted into engagement 
with said desk and suitable means for shifting 
said mechanism, said seat and desk being ad- 
justable independently of each other. 


TELLURIAN. 
Tl. 


Columbus A. Bowsher, Champaign, 


JA Pre o - on “7 
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A tellurian, comprising a supporting-stand- 
ard, a frame pivotally mounted on said stand- 
ard, the upper end of the standard projecting 
through said frame, a motor on one end of the 
frame provided with a sprocket-wheel, a station- 
ary sprocket-wheel on the standard, a sprocket- 
chain connecting the two wheels, a globe-carry- 
ing spindle at the end of the frame opposite to 
the motor, a sprocket-gear rigidly secured to 
said spindle, a stationary sprocket-gear attached 
to the upper end of the standard, a sprocket- 
chain connecting said last-mentioned sprocket- 
wheels, a dial for indicating the seasons of the 
year attached to the upper of the shaft 
above and separately from the sprocket, whereby 


end 


School Board Sournal 


it may be removed without disturbing said 

wheels, and a pointer on tle frame adjacent to 

said dial. 

Desk ATTACHMENT. 
Orange, N. J. 


David L. B. Peterson, East 





The desk attachment for stationers’ sundries, 
comprising a board having means at its oppo- 
site ends for attachment to a desk, said board 
being provided with borings in which pen-tubes 
are inserted, the latter having adjustable blocks 
at their inner ends, a drawer, opening out from 
the board at the same end thereof as the tubes 
are open to receive the pens, an ink-well sus- 
pended beneath said drawer and movable back 
and forth to be covered and uncovered, a pin /, 
at one end of the board and a plate f, at the 
front providing means for suspending the board 
from the horizontal partition of the desk. 
BLACKBOARD. William J. Semelroth, St. Louis, 

Mo., assignor of one-third to William H. Her- 

rick, same place. 





A portable blackboard comprising a flexible 
prepared web, rollers for said web, top and base 
supports for said rollers adapted to form a 
packing-case, a skeleton framework consisting 
of a central socket-piece, diverging legs below, 
and arms above said piece of lesser length than 
said roller-supports, whereby they can be packed 
within said case, means for securing said top 
and base supports to said framework, and means 
for adjusting the tension of said web. 


Alice Perry, Chero- 


APPLIANCE. 


EDUCATIONAL 
kee, Kan. 





The herein-described portable educational ap- 
pliance consisting of a cabinet sub-divided by 
intersecting vertical and longitudinal partitions 
into compartments to receive blocks bearing let- 


ters, numerals and like characters, and provided 
with a handle, a cover hinged at its lower longi- 
tudinal edge to the cabinet and adapted to swing 
outward and downward and secured at its free 
edge when closed by fastenings applied thereto 
and to the cabinet, and longitudinal strips ap- 
plied to the inner side of the cover and provided 
in number and position to register with the 
longitudinal partitions of the cabinet when the 
cover is closed to permit the ends of the blocks 
to be projected beyond the walls of their com- 
partments into the spaces formed between the 
said longitudinal strips upon tilting the cabi- 
net, whereby the blocks can be conveniently and 
readily grasped when required, said longitudinal 
strips also forming supports for the blocks when 
selected and collated to demonstrate a lesson. 


PLANISPHERE. Edward A. Osse, Baltimore, Md. 





combination 


The in a planisphere, or an 
equivalent device, of a stationary circular-rim 
time-base provided with figures indicating the 
twenty-four hours of the day; a map of the 
world revoluble in the said circular rim, and 
provided with an international date-line having 
corresponding days of the week indicated on 
both sides of this line; and a stationary marker 
representing the beginning-of-the-day line ex- 
tending from the center of the revoluble map of 
the world to the said stationary circular rim. 


TO CURE A SORE THROAT 


And to be quite sure that the remedy you 
are using will really make it well, we sug- 
gest that you get some Muco-Solvent 
and take it as directed. It contains nothing 
that can hurt the smallest baby. 

This remedy has been tried so often and 
has performed such wonders in curing sore 
throats, often where the doctor's knowledge 
was of no avail, that we believe there is no 
remedy that equals it. Everybody can use 
it without help. It is the greatest pre- 
ventive of disease development ever known. 

Nobody can say when the throat begins 
to get sore, just what iscoming. This is 
the to 


whether it is quinsy, diphtheria, scarlet 


best time use it; then no matter 


fever, croup, or just an ordinary sore 
throat, this remedy is the very best thing 
that could possibly have been used, and 
prevents anything serious following. 

It is such a splendid preparation to have 
when trouble begins that we counsel every 
home to keep it on hand to check begin- 
nings. It cures croup in five minutes. 

Drug stores keep it, but where not for 
sale by them, the manufacturers, Muco- 
Solvent Company, Chicago, will 
send enough for $1 to make every home in 
the land feel safe against those diseases that 
come to every family at some time, often 
when they are least prepared to treat them 
successfully. 

No of serum is 
needed where Muco-Solvent has been 


used in time. 


injection dangerous 
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ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY. 
STUCKSTEDE Bros.. Props. 
Church Bells. Peals and Chimes. : 
Of Best quality apes and Tin. 
2836 & 2838 8. 3d St.. St. Louis, Mo. 


CHURCH BELLS anc'Peats 


Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md. 














RAPID-ACTING VISES 





MPLOYMENT at good income is offered by FOR WOOD WORKERS. 
writing A. H. Crata, Mukwonago, Wis. THOUSANDS IN USE 8Y-"""™ 

attern and Cabinet Makers, Carpenters 
and Car Builders, Manual Training | 

FREE An excellent picture Schools, Navy Yards, etc. 

of Longfellow suit WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 

able for framing—will IRVING PARK, 
be mailed without cost to anyone W. C. TOLES & CO., CHICAGO, Hee.| 








writing for prices on any of the TT — ene 
following goods which they will 

have occasion to purchase: FLAGS We quote absolutely the lowest 
School Furniture,School Supplies, ! prices on all wool, standard bunt- 
Kindergarten Goods, Philosophi- ng flags for schools Write for net price list 


cal Apparatus, Office Furniture. and illustrated school supply catalogue, free. 
> E.W.A.ROWLES, 177-179 Monroe st. THE OLIVER ADAMS PUBLISHING CO., Dept. B. 


(Ment ith 





aper.) HICAG! ti . 
acs a 24-26 Adams Street, Cuicaco, Inu, 
aK Ka Ka Ka Ka EK SX SKK KK KS 





'e * 
x o ‘or . Ww 
e6 ’ 7 > @  ForSchools, new 
“WHICH WAY” Pocket Level % For Schools.nen 
4. TELLS instant “Which W k =) : om 
-— in an instan hich ty your wor s out. & . a ata: 
4 See Itis the size of a Silver 4 Third — 
oe dollar and three-eighths thick 3 just printed. 
a Nicely nickeled and polished. %° 
z To introd ice it will mail one for 7 McConnell 
3 70c or 3 for # Catalog of Metrix > | S h is | 
~ Vernier Calipers, Micrometers, @%& | u 
“ Spherometers, etc., FREE ~ choo PP y 
% E.G. Smith, columbia, ro, 3, | Company, 
"e 
esoelonoecoatoeoetoaletoeloscoaloe loa soeleesoetoeteeteateotoateeteeton! 612 Arch St 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 





NATIONAL BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


4dlopted by the Chi- 
caqo Board of 
Aiducation, 


= == - - h Only Eraser that 
PATENTED APRIL 2™2 (889 | 


perfectly cleans 
the board. The 
Eraser is cleaned 
by simply wrap- 
ping against any 
suitable object. 
Cheapest all wool 
Eraser in the 
market. We spec- 
ially solicit cor- 
respondence with 
jobbing Trade. 


W. H. LONDERGON & CO., Manufacturers, 401 Jancan Park, Chicago. 





(THOROUGHLY DUSTLESS.) 











| HIGH SCHOOL, PLANO, ILL. 


F.S. ALLEN, Se 


JOLIET, iL... 





A DECIDED IMPROVEMENT. 


The acme in the maDufacture of 
School Slates has been reached. 
Simplicity and utility combined. 


The Beyer Slate Frame Cushions 


not only render a slate noiseless, but 
are more readily attached in the 
manufacture of the slate frame, than 
any other known device. The cush- 
ions are readily replaccd. They are 
noiseless, simple and practical. Ask 
your school supply dealer for them, 
or write to 


Gustave Beyer, 
1019 Teutonia St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Agents wanted. 
Rights for Territory Sold. 


Leumeta 
sameeren 
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The most perfect desk on the market. Sim- 


ee 


ple and positive in adjustment—a child can 
operate it. Desks that can be adjusted to fit 
the pupils occupying them are the only common 
sense desks for school room use, and the only 


ones that should be used. 


THE BALL BEARING 
COMBINATION 
ADJUSTABLE .... 


Has stood the test of usage and has demonstrated 
its superiority over all others. Investigate this 
desk and you will be a convert to its superiority. 


Descriptive catalogues sent free for the asking. 


THIS DESK LEADS THEM ALL, 


Manufactured at Grand Rapids School Furniture Works. 


Eastern Office, 814 Constable Bldg., New York. 
Western Office, 92 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Factory, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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AMONG OUR MORE RECENT NEW BOOKS 


ARE THE FOLLOWING: 


Blaisdell’s First Steps with American and British 
Authors, 

Colby’s Outlines of General History 
Roark’s Method in Education, . 
Lyte’s Advanced Grammar and Dempesition.. 
Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic, Fifth Book,. 
Guerber’s Story of the Great Republic,.............. 
Irish’s Qualitative Analysis,....................000:. 
Brook’s Stories of the Old Bay State, 
Bailey- Wiemer Arithmetics, First Book 

= a Second Book 
Third Book, aa 
Kirtland’s Selections from the Correspondence of Cicero, 
Legouve and Labiche’s La Cigale (Farrar ) 


i) “ ss 


Francois’ Introductory French Composition 

Cameron’s Concourt Selections, 

Schoenfeld’s Ranke’s Kaiserwabl Kark’s V 

Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry 

Milne’s Plane Geometry 

Holder’s Stories of Animal Life,.................... 

Heyse’s L’Arrabbiata, 

Libro Primero de Lectura 

Serie Moderna, Libro Segundo de Lectura, ........... 

Serie Moderna, Lecciones de Languaje— Espanol 
Ingles, 

Spanish Pronunciation and Accent 

Dumas’ La Tulipe Noir ( Brandon ) 


Single copies by mail postpaid, on receipt of price. 


We have new books in all branches of study. Catalogue and descriptive circulars free on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 
BOSTON 


PMPRPRBVRD RSROGAROGAROARDS 


THE ONLY SLATE ALLOWED. 


USED BY THE BOARDS OF HEALTH IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AND CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
PENCIL MARKS ERASED WITHOUT MOISTURE. 


Mr. Henry W. Ho cty, the originator and patentee of all Silicate goods, 
personally supervises, both our factories. 


SILICATE SLATED BLACKBOARD CLOTH, 


Roll Blackboards, Wall and Rey. Blackboards, Slated Paper, 
Book Slates, Erasers, Black Diamond and Anserine Slating, 
Ivyorine Sheets and Silicate Black Sheets. 


—__—_—_— BEWARE OF IMITATIONS — 


THE HOLLY SILICATE SLATE Co. 


{ Saracen Chambers, 180 Fulton Street, 
/ Snow Hill, E.C., England. NEW YORK. 


MILLS AT ROBSERTSVIL_ce. CONN. 


LONDON BRANCH. 


ou are building a new School House, if you need additional Blackboard 
sarface, if yoa have worn-out Blackboards to renew, Buy Genuine 
Slate Bl.ckboards, Itis the only material good forthe purpose, 


QUR SLATE IS THE BEST IN QUALITY AND PRICE. 


Before Buying writeto JAMES L. FOOTE, “ner! 
SLATINGTON, PA. 


Manager. 


521-531 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


EVERYTHING IN SCHOOL PAPERS. 


Practice Papers, Drawing Papers, Music Papers, Manila Practice pers, Vertical Ruled 
Papers. Note Books, Composition Books, Book-keeping Blanks, Spelling Books 
Spelling clanks,Composition Papers, Examination Papers. 


HIGH GRADE rs ss 7. ie e — White 

‘ AL d papers 

STATIONERY, are watermarked. 
TABLETS, PADS. 


The “STANDARD” 
line of School Papers 
and Stationery are for 

Sample Books and sale by all first-class 
Price Lists Free. School Supply Houses. 


SMITH & WHITE MANUFACTURING CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


E. E. BABB & COMPANY, Boston, N. E. Agents. 
E, W. A. ROWLES. 177 Monroe Street, Chicago, Western Agents. 


Butler, Sheldon & Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


Publish a full line of the best Text-Books for Country Schools, 
for City Schools, and for High Schools. 


Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition, 
Shaw-Backus’ Outlines of Literature (English # American), 
Avery’s Physical Science Series, 
Hull’s Algebra and Hull’s Geometry, 


Are some of our High School Books. 


The following are recommended by the State Superintendent to 
be purchased for School Libraries: 


Hazen’s First Year Book. Williams’ Choice Literature (5 books), 
Scudder’s Short History of the U.S. Cole’s Choice Readings, 
Eliot’s American Authors, Avery and Sinnott’s First Lessons in 


Physical Science. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Butler, Sheldon & Company, 


315-321 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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